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Newspapers and Prices. 

OnE of the results of a large issue of irredeemable paper 
currency, always a necessary incident of war, is a deprecia- 
tion in its value, which is invariably sought to be met by 
a rise in the wages of labor, and in the price of every article 
of use or luxury. This augmentation of prices is further 
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increased, when, as now, the articles themselves or the 
materials composing them, as well as the profits from them, 
are subject to enhanced taxation. ‘‘ Everything has gone 
up” in conformity with an unvarying law. Everything 
except newspapers, and they cannot much longer resist the 
movement. The white paper on which they are printed has 
increased in price from 80 to 100 per cent. within the past 
few months, and is still going up. Every article of con- 
sumption in a printing office costs much more than it did on 
the lst of May. Besides, newspapers are now taxed three 
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per cent. on their advertisements, and also.on their profits— 
which last, however, will be precious small as things are 
now going on! The consequence is that there are not half 
a dozen newspapers in the country that are paying expenses ; 
probably not a single one. 

Of course this state of things cannot last much longer. 
A general increase in the price of all publications, daily and 
weekly, is inevitable, unless indeed a few may hold out, in 
the hope that, though losing heavily themselves, they may 
drive their rivals from the fleld—a ridiculous notion; for 
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just as soon as they should raise their own prices, as they 
* would be compelled to do ultimately, their rivals would re- 
appear, as strongly competitive asever. This kind of ruinous 
rivalry seems wholly confined to this.city.. In Chicago, 
Hartford and other cities, where publishers and printers 
possess the comity of ordinary business men, an amicable 
arrangement has been entered into, whereby the price of 
the dally papers has been raised 25 per cent., and that of 
the weeklies 50 per cent. In Philadelphia a similar‘arrange- 
ment has been made, through which prices are to be raised 
in exact ratio with enhanced cost of production. Common 
sense, and a decent regard for each other’s interests should 
induce the publishers of this city to take corresponding 
action. We can hardly look for it immediately ; but nothing 
is more certain in the future than that it will come. At 
present all hands are engaged in the agreeable pastime of 
cutting each other’s throats, or rather, to vary the simile, in 
the pleasant occupation of volunterily holding their respec- 
tive heads under water, to find outwhocan endure it longest ! 
For ourselves, we know that. our patrons- do not expect 
us to furnish them with our weekly quota of illustrations 
and literature below cost, and we don’t propose to do it. 
We might resort to the expedient of withdrawing our 
Artists from the field, where we have one with everyimpor- 
tant division of the army, and diminish \the nymber and 
style of our illustrations, and in other ways reduce our out- 
lays; but this could only be at the expense of what the 
public most desire to receive, and for which they would be 
willing to pay an increased price, commensurate with the 
altered condition of business. We shall, therefore, in the 
future as heretofore spare neither pains nor expense to 
maintain the high standard of our paper and its position as 
the leading pictorial newspaper in America. 
We have resolved, in consequence, and to this end, to 
raise the price of Frank LESLIn’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
on and after this date, so seven cents a copy. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 


TO COMPETITORS. 

WE have received, in answer to our offer for the best short tale, up 
wards of 200 manuscripts. It will take a week or more to decide on 
them; after which time those that are not accepted will be returned 
No correspondence in respect to them is necessary. 








The Situation. 

THE great event of the week has been the rapid transfer 
of the main body of the army of the Potomac from the foot 
of the Blue Ridge to the Rappahannock opposite Freder- 
icksburg, a point on the direct road from Washington to 
Richmond, and but 60 miles from the latter city, with 
which it is connected by the Aquia Creek and Richmond 
railway. The defence of Washington and the protection of 
the rear and flank of the army is left to Gen. Sigel, who has 
an adequate force for that purpose. The desolate region 
between Centreville and Gordonsville, together with the 
Shenandoah Valley, are left free as a coursing ground for 
Stonewall Jackson, whose disposition to make a rush into 
Maryland or Pennsylvania is effectually checked by Gen. 
Geary at Harper’s Ferry. Pending any movement across 
the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, the railway from that 
point to the base of supply at the mouth of Aquia Creek, 
on the Potomac, is rapidly repairing, when the advance 
will be made “on to Richmond,” supported by a heavy 
force moving by way of the York or James river. These 
movements have evidently upset the plans of the rebel 
commanders, and disconcerted their operations, and. they 
are now hurrying their troops from Go1donsville to‘oppose 
Burnside, on his new line of advance. They seem dis+ 
posed to dispute his passage of the river at Fredericks- 
burg, but as that is a question mainly of artillery, there 
can be little doubt as to how it will be decided. Meantime 
the inhabitants of Fredericksburg have been ordered to re- 
move all the non-combatants from the city—the time 
allowed for that purpose expiring at noon on the 23d of 
November. That Gen. Burnside will encounter great difficul- 
ties in his movements, from the lateness of the season and 
other causes, is inevitable, but are not greater, than those 
he overcame by persistence and energy in his. celebrated 
expedition to Roanoke arid Newberne. He may be com- 
pelled to advance slowly, but that he will go ahead at some 
rate is certain. 

A grand expedition down the Mississippi river is now 
organizing at Columbus, Ky., by Gen. McClernand. It is 
designed to open the whole river as far as New Orleans, 
and will consist of a force of 40,000 men. The gunboat 
fleet of Com. Porter will participate inthe movément. The 
fleet consists of 10 gunboats, carrying 121 guns. Vicksburg 
will probably be the most important point of attack; but 
with such a force, and Com. Farragut, with his fleet of gun- 
boats below the city to co-operate with: Porter and McCler- 
nand, the defences at Vicksburg, although formidable, will 
not probably present any very formidable obstacles to the 
success of the expedition. 

The town of St. Mary’s, Florida, was bombarded and 
partially destroyed by the U. 8S. gunboat Mobawk, on the 
9th of November, in consequence of a treacherous firing on 
a flag of truce by the inhabitants—a severe but necessary 
lesson in the proprieties of war. 

In the South- West no decisive movements have taken place. 
Gen. Grant has permanently occupied Lagrange and Holly 
Springs, and has extended his reconnoissances to Ripley. The 
enemy is reported as concentrating at Abbeyville, with the 
intention of going into winter quarters: As this point is 





but 19 miles below Holly Springs, we may doubt the truth 
of the report. No point within that distance of Gen. Grant 
is likely to prove a quiet resting-place for an enemy. 

The cool. weather has terminated the ravages of fever at 
Port Royal, and the health as well as the spirits of our 
troops at that point are improving. No new movements 
have been attempted since the attack on the Charleston and 
Savannah railway. 

A formidable expedition is organizing, to be under the 
command of Gen. Banks, who is now in this city superin- 
tending its details. It may be destined for Texas, for 
Mobile, for Charleston, for North Carolina, or for Richmond ; 
but wherever it goes, it is sure to be heard from as well as 
felt. 

The delay in breaking the two great lines of communica- 
tion between Virginia and the South, that running along 
the coast to Charleston and Savannah, and that through 
East Tennessee to Mobile, has given the rebels the oppor- 
tunity of completing the wanting links in a central line via 
Danville and Greensboro, in North Carolina. The others 
may now be broken, and yet Jeff Davis have a third line of 
Bee left open. So much for neglecting the occupation 
of East Tennessee, and of deferring the attack on Weldon. 

An ot has been issued from the War Department, bear- 
ing no.dage, ditecting the discharge of certain persons from 
arrest. First, those who have been arrested for discourag- 
ing enlistments or opposing the draft in those States where 
the draft has been made, or the quota of volunteers has been 
furnished. Second, persons arrested by authority of the 
military commanders or Governors in rebel States, when 
such persons consent to give their parole not to do any act 
of hostility against the Government, nor to aid its enemies, 
such persons, however, to remain subject to military sur- 
veillance, unless they choose to leave the loyal States. 








Dirt-Eating and Diplomacy. 


Tue feverish anxiety of Mr. Seward to avoid foreign 
complications, by hurried disavowals and apologies ante- 
dating regular demands for redress, would be ridiculous if 
it were not likely to be damaging. We can hardly resist 
the conviction that his nerves were thoroughly unstrung by 
the affair vf the Trent, and that the slightest approach to 
what the editors of the dailies call an ‘“imbroglio” sets him 
ina flutter. That it is our clear policy to avoid foreign 
complications at this time, even at the cost of some sacri- 
tices, is too obvious to require explanation; but there is no 
surer way of provoking insult and aggression than by an 
exhibition of timidity, needJess surrender of privileges, or 
a too great anxiety to avoid disputes. Ina war like ours 
whatever maybe the care of our Government and its officers to 
give no just cause of complaint or quarrel to foreign na- 
tions, there cannot fail to arise many questions of a delicate 
nature from the mistaken zeal of subordinates, or through 
the enforcement of rules necessary to our success or pro- 
tection. In all cases of this kind, in her past history, the 
United States has established a character for fair dealing 
and for generosity. There is nothing in our past conduct 
to justify the allegation or belief, that if, under any circum- 
stances, the Government or its officers should afford just 
grounds of reclamation, the amplest reparation will be 
evaded or denied. 

If then, and especially under our present circumstances. 
when the Government is engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle, we find foreign nations eagerly seizing on every occa- 
sion for démanding apology or reparation for alleged insults 
or injuriés, and pressing them with a promptness unknown 
before, we cannot be mistaken in believing that they do so 
to annoy and embarrass us to the interest of the rebellion, 
if not to provoke a quarrel in the same interest. Were they 
disposed to be friendly, our present circumstances would 
insure that forbearance which such circumstances cal! for 
and should secure. But being hostile, insulted honor and 
violated rights, real or alleged, admit of no delay; the one 
mast be healed and the otlier redressed on the instant. The 
indecent haste of Great Britain in the affair of the Trent is 

case in point. That affajr was eagerly seized on, not 
through any keen sense of national wrong, but as a pretext 
for making a demonstration in favor of the South. 

It is a grave question how far we compromised our 
national dignity in that affair, by our too ready concession 
to British demands, made under threats practical, if not 
threats verbal. Mr. Seward might justify his ready conces- 
sion—made as we all know in face of the law and the pre- 
cedents in the case—on the grounds of an imperious, albeit 
humiliating necessity. He may jus‘ify his later concessions 
and disavowals in respect of the same power onthe ground 
of avoiding all cause of quarrel with a power which hates 
us, and waits but a pretext to deal us a deadly injury. He 
may urge thit We cannot now afford to be too punctilious 
or sensitive, nor yet too particular about our rights, and 
might perhaps, if closely pressed, whisper in our ears that 
‘there -is a good time coming,” when it will be in our 
power to return a Roland for every offensive Oliver with 
which Great Britain may meantime furnish us. © 

But what may be to a certain degree politic as regards 
Great Britaih, is not necessarily so as concerns Spain. We 
may reasonably dread thé rear of the lion, and stand in 
respectful awe of his claws; but it does not follow that the 
bray of the ass should appal us, or bis hoofs place us in 
mortal fear. Wecan imagine Mr. Seward, whose reputa- 
tion for moral as well as physical courage is far below the 
ordinary standard, getting into a “twitter” over a solemn 
visit, sober protest, or sharp demand from Lord Lyons; but 
why little Sefor Tassara should set his teeth chattering 
passes our comprehension, unless indeed the Trent affajr 
did really break up his nervous system. Mr. Seward stood 
such an amount of bullying and insult in the Senate, that we 
regarded him as proof agains! anything of the sort from the 
diplomatic corps in Washington—none of whose members 
wear the terrible front of Toombs, are capable of the impul- 
sive sarcasm of Douglas, or the studied contempt of Davis. 
But we are mistaken. The Trent affair did it! Even the 
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Spanish minister can frighten him now! 
peck at him, and he is afraid! 

We are led to make these remarks in connection with the 
alleged burning of the British steamer Blanche, in the waters 
of the island ot Cuba, by Capt. Hunter, of the United States 
war steamer Montgomery. The facts of the case are these: 
While cruising off the coast of Cuba, the Montgomery dis. 
covered a suspicious steamer, and bore down on her to 
ascertain her true character. Instead of going on her course, 
as a neutral vessel in a legitimate trade would have done, 
the Blanche put on steam and attempted to escape. This 
circumstance alone was sufficient to establish the character 
of the Blanche, and the Montgomery gave chase. Finding 
that she could not escape, the captain of the Blanche 
turned her head toward the island of Cuba, ran her ashore, 
set her on fire, and with his crew took to his boats and 
escaped to the land. The captain of the Montgomery sent 
his boats to extinguish the flames or render assistance, if 
required, but it was too late. The Blanche was burned in 
Spanish waters with the British fiag flying. 

There are but two hypotheses open in respect to the 
Blanche. Either she was engaged in illegitimate trade, and 
was destroyeditu escape capture and condemnation, or she 
was run ashore and destroyed in order to cook up a claim 
for indemnity against the United States. The latter hypo- 
thesis derives some confirmation from the fact that a bill of 
damages has already been made out, in rotund items, to 
the amount of $298,000. In either case, there is no ground 
of reclamation against the United States, nor cause of cen- 
sufe against Capt. Hunter of the Montgomery. 

But, it may be asked, how does this bear upon Mr. 
Seward? Simply in this: Before hearing the repor: of 
Capt. Hunter, and before knowing the facts of the case, 
upon the ex parte statements of Senor Tassara (which the 
Diario de la Marina tells us were made in an ‘ energetic” 
note), he disavowed the conduct of the American commander 
‘‘in the most categorical manner,” and ‘took advantage” 
(we quote from the Spanish official paper) ‘‘ of the oppor- 
tunity of the first communication with Europe to direct the 
American Minister at Madrid to formally disavow the con- 
duct of Capt. Hunter.” We are further told that he did this 
‘‘without having any official knowledge of the matter!” 
He did it. furthermore (we are again told by the same official 
authority) without waiting for the usual forms and interpre- 
tations “ often used in diplomatic negotiations.” In other 
words, Mr. Seward did not wait to verify his facts, but upon 
the mere representation of Senor Tassara, condemned Capt 
Hunter, without a hearing, and sent off an instruction to 
our Minister in Spain to disavow and apologise for an act 
which he had no certain knowledge had been committed, 
and which theacts prove never occurred! The last Euro- 
pean mail informs us that the parasite of Mr. Seward, who- 
ever he is, in Madrid, imbued with the same abject flunkey- 
ism with his master, did exactly as he was bid; and all 
the decayed grandees of Spain now swagger abroad with an 
extra superciliousness over what they esteem an asscrtion 
of their power and importance, at the expense of American 
pride! 

And for all this unnecessary haste and needless humilia- 
tion Mr. Seward gets the credit of having done precisely the 
reverse of what common sense, justice to our naval com- 
manders, and diplomatic usage and piopriety, all required 
him to do! He is welcome to the doubtful compliment of 
the Diario de la Marina. Eating dirt may sometimes be 
necessary ; but Mr. Seward seems to have taken to it for the 
love of the thing. We all remember the attorney in ‘* London 
Assurance,” who goes about with his hands elevating his 
coat-tails, soliciting people to kick h'm. After Spain has 
achieved that indignity towards the United States, through 
Mr. Seward’s want of common manhood, we know of no 
State or Power, however contemptible, which may not claim 
a similar satisfaction. 
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The Battle of Corinth. 


Gen. RosEcRANs’s Official report of the battle of Corinth 
shows that it was not only one of the most hotly contested 
of the war, but one of the most brilliant and decisive of the 
numerous National victories which have been achieved in 
the South-West. It seems to have very thoroughly demor- 
alized the combined armies of Van Dorn, Rust, Price, Polk 
and Lovell. At any rate they have not since undertaken to 
make head against the National forces. Grant secks for 
them, and offers them battle in vain. 

The rebel forces attacking Corinth numbered, according 
to Van Dorn’s own report, 53 regiments of infantry, 16 rexi- 
ments of cavalry, 13 batteries of artillery and six battalions, 
or not less than 40,000 men. Gen. Rosecrans’s force fell 
short of 20,000 effective men. 

It must be said that the rebels fought with great daring, 
bravery and persistence. Time and time again they hurled 
themselves .on the Union lines, which they hoped to break 
by their momentum and the power of numbers, but were as 
often thrown back with fearful slaughter. According to 
Gen. Rosecrans’s report, they lost 1,423 in killed (buried by 
the National troops), 5,692 wounded, and 2,248 prisoners— 
a total loss of 9,363 men, or nearly one-fourth of their entire 
force! Such desperate fighting has rarely taken place in 
any part of the wurld. 

The National loss was relatively small, comprising 315 
killed, 1,812 wounded, and 232 missing and prisoners; total, 
2,360. 

Among the spoils taken by the National army were two 
cannon, 3,300 stand of arms, and a large amount of ammu- 
nition and supplies. The rebels were pursued 40 miles iD 
force, and’ 60 miles by cavalry. 

Here we may mention that in the summary of rebel losses, 
in killed and wounded, during the last 10 months, recently 
published in Richmond, only 4,000 is put down as the loss 
at Corinth, whereas it was 7,115. If the same dispropor: 
tion exists throughout the summary (and in some instances 
we know it to be greater), the total rebel loss, in killed 
and wounded alone, must have been at least 150,000, instead 
of 75,000 as footed up in the summary. 
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WALKS AND TALKS. 


SyiitaBus—which, freely translated, means programme, 
nly that it is much more genteel to call it “ Syllabus ;” firstly, because 
syllabus” is good Latin, or Greek, or something not generally under- 
stood; and I freely inform the good public beforehand, that. 1 mean in 
these papers to be ever solidly genteel, which, as I see upon looking back 
through the paragraph, means, by my own argument, that I shall be 
“not generally understood.” . 

Therefore so let it stand. He who is too easily understood gets no 
reputation for erudition. It was true philosophy that of the ancient lady 
who, naving sat forh lf acentury under the ministration of the Rev. 

r S--—, declared, upon the advent of a new preacher, that she did 
not enjoy his sermons a bit, because she understood every word of them, 
which was not the case with the dear departed S—. 

Syllabus again. 

Mr. Leslie—falling into the natural mistake of men—has nurtured a 
pelief in his mind that age and experience should certainly have gar- 
nered wisdom, and that the undersigned having the first must neces- 
sarily possess the last; and, consequently, that it is his duty to secure 
whatever may exist in that line for the pages of his paper and the 
public. 

The argument is good, and I cannot reconcile it to my sense of duty 
to refuse so simple a request as that. I shall place upon paper my men- 
tal and physical wanderings. What they may come to, time and trying 
only can tell. I can but answer ashe did who was asled if he could 
play the violin, # I don’t know, I never tried !” 

The world shall be my violin and I shall essay to play upon it. 

To do this successfully I must bave the aid of that world I address. 
A good talker is nothing without good listeners. What would have 
been the fate of Theodore Hook without the reputation which made 
men keep their mouths shut when his was open? He gave a proper 
illustration of this himself when he told the story of his being present, 
unknown, at a public dinner, with nobody to talk with on either side but 
corpulent Aldermen. This did not deter him; and, selecting the one 
whom he judged the most able to bear it, Hook let fly a witticism. The 
Alderman snickered, sniffed, and finally broke into a chuckle, which 
ended in a choke, during which his countenance changed from the 
pleased to the angry; and, turning to Hook, he growled, “ Confound 
your talk; you’ve made me swallow that beautiful bit of fat without 

ing it.” = 

Meee that I would have the public Keep their place always while I am 
speaking@ Their utter stillness would be worse than inattention. 
While I shall believe in free speech for myself, may I not accord it to 
the world? In the republic which I shall found, every man, woman 
and child shall have a voice and a vote. If I speak aught which offends 
the self-love, the opinion or the sovereignty of the individual, he shall 
—on hissing—be heard. It is the prerogative of the listener, and al- 
though Mr. Mason Jones saw fit, in his lecture upon “Curran and the 
Irish Orators,” to threaten the hissers with some obscure vengeance, yet I 
shall not take Mr. Jones as my author'ty, even though I am gravely in- 
formed that he is going to be ‘‘ the fashion,” and I do dearly love to be 
in “the fashion.” 

I would therefore ask all kinds of opinions from all kinds of people. 
Let them remember that the intellect never yet existed that could dis 
pense with suggestions. He who preaches only from texts of his own 
selections must preach stupidly. The greatest men of the world have 
acknowledged that their wisdom grew from the fact of their never being 
ashamed to learn from any source, or of acknowledging their ignorance 
and asking questions. 

Whatever we profess to have mastered, there is still something we 
can learn even from those who profess to have mastered nothing. 

The world falls into great error when it makes men infallible on the 
strength of great reputations. One of the old kimgs of France once 
raised a learned man to the dignity of royal librarian. The librarian 
was applied to by a thick-skulled nobleman to answer a question, and 
was answered that he did not know. 

“Not know!” was the nobl sg resp 
pay you for knowing ?” 

“ His majesty,” said the librarian, “ pays me for what I do know; if 
he paid for what I do not know, all the riches of his kingdom would nc¢ 
suffice.” 

Which puts me in mind, as applicable to the case, of a memory of one 
E—, who was a well-known maker of almanacs, in New York, a score 
of years ago. E—— went forth upon Long Island for a walk, and was 
caught in a heavy shower. While plodding through it he was overtaken 
by a countryman who recognized him. 

“Tsn’t your name E——?”’ asked the rural gentleman. 

“ Yes,” . 

“ You make almanacs, don’t you?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Weil, how came you to get caught in this shower ?” 

As much as I hate interruptions, 1 am obliged at this moment to listen 
to one from a pet 10-year old—no connection with that remarkable 
“ four-year old’’ who persists in saying such funny things through the 
pages of a contemporary—who sits at the end of my table and studies 
out my manuscript as the sheets leave my hand. She has reached my 
allusion to Mr. Mason Jones, and hurriedly informs me that he is an. 
nounced to repeat that “ hysterical. boration” again, ‘“‘ word for word,” 
during the week. I give it as she gives it .o me, only correcting the 
phraseology. She probably means “ historical oration.” 

Revenons & nos moutons. I would solicit correspondence. Anything 
that anybody has wo tell. Anything that anybody has to complain of. 
Anything that anybody likes. Anything that anybody hates, and—I 
would even hear from those who have nothing to say. They have a 
boundless theme from which to speak. I forget to whom the thought 
belongs, but some great orator—not Mr. Mason Jones—when challenged 
to speak extempore from any subject, consented, and had given him the 
single word, “‘ Nothing.” He began by saying: ‘‘ No theme could have 
been proposed with so illimitable scope. Nothing! From nothing 
God created the universe!” 

Shakespeare declared that there were “‘ sermons in stones,” but fo: got 
to say what sermons there were in countless other things, lest he might 
not have room to enumerate them. What endless subject for dilation 
and comment can be found, for instance, in a single copy of the New 
York Herald! How many histories, how many mysteries, how many 
hopes, fears and speculations! How the newe columns lose interest, 
and the editorial pales its intellectual fires before the advertising pages, 
those columns of a thousand editors, the concentrated wishes, love 
notes, intrigues, and anxiety of a thousand brains. Who is there that 
does not read the “‘ Personal?’ What scores of romances may be taken 
from its paragraphs? The appeals of lovers, wives, mothers and 
friends for the missing. he private signals and correspondence of 
rogues and rascals. The information that cannot be conveyed by letter. 
The appeals from stricken youths to the lady with the blue hair and yel- 
low eyes, who rode up in a Broadway omnibus one day last week, to 
address a letter to “‘ Nincum, Brooklyn Post Office,” and the unblush- 
ing daily notice of the uptown baby broker, that she will take “ children 
for adoption ;” or, in other words, that she will relieve those who have 
“loved not wisely, but too well,” of the results, for a compensation, 
and telling the childless that for a stipulated sum, according to the phy- 
sical beauty of the article offered, they can be suited with babies at a 
Moment’s notice : 

HILDREN TAKEN FOR ADCPTION—ALSO ADOPTED OUT 

to good homes Wanted, a little girl 14 months old. A boy one 
year old for adoption. 

Next comes an appeal from another source for a stray nonpareil : 

ANTED—TO ADOPT AN ITALIAN OR GERMAN BOY 
about 10 years old. Must be good-looking and haye a natural 
talent for drawing, painting, music and mechanical construction. 

Then we have a specimen of that perpetually stricken gentleman who 
is for ever looking fur the lady with the blue hair and yellow eyes, and 
begging a letter to be sent somewhere: 

NEWARK 6:15 P. M. TRAIN.—THE GENTLEMAN WHO PRE- 

vented the old man from umping off the platiorm of the car would 
be pleased to have the two ladies in black, who apparently took an in- 
terest in his wellare, send their address to Winter Garden, Station A., 
Spring st., N. Y. 

Again we have the appeal to some hard-hearted Adolphus who has 
imagined himself snubbed by his Anna Maria, and gone off to sulk : 


A DOLFHus, wHY HAVE FOU NOT BEEN To SEE ME? 
Come, ex=plain matters you. was on 
Serurdag evening. , et | 





; **does not his majesty 


Next a parent calling upon a truant son: 


{LLY, YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO RETURN HOME, 
if you promise to do better. Come home this morning 228. 

Then we have a Governor ( ?) looking out for a lady to grace histro- 
pical home, to sit at the head of his board, and—if she prove smarter 
than he—perhaps at some future time to be Mrs. Governor: 

ANTED—TO SUPERINTEND THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
Governor of one of the West India Islands, a young lady is 
wanted, who combines with the qualities of a hou: ekeeper the accom- 
piphmcnts of a refiued education, a musical talent included. To suco a 
ady—none others need apply—a pleasant home and a proportionate pe- 
cuniary remuneration is offered. 

Hobnob with the Governor we have: 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, FOREIGNER, OCCUPYING FINE 

private apartments, in a respectable family, with his own servant, 

ete., would like to make the acquaintance of a respectable young Am- 

erican, of undoubted character and hav'ng daily pursuits, to keep him 

company and teach him the English language during the winter even- 
ings in exchange for full board. 

A fine opening for some aspiring Lancaster who would lessen his ex- 
penses and act factotum to a “ gentleman occupying private apart- 
ments.” 

Following this is another case of parental troubJe in one who seeks 

BOY ABOUT 14 YEARS OLD, WHO LEFT HOME ON 

Thursday afternoon, 6th inst , previous to the snowstorm, He 

said he was going hunting to the Catskill Mountains; had with him a 

, Sin: le barrelled gun; was dressed with gray overcoat, check pants, 

rather wide, black cloth cap, black cloth jacket, check shirt. Any infor- 

mation ef the above errant youth will be thankfully received by his 
father, etc. 

As final specimens let us have a few of the jocular and mysterious : 


UINEA AGENT. 9 
Treatise on Evangelical Spiders, nearly ready. C’est pourquoi 


vous aussi tenez-vous prets. 
SOUTH NORWALK. 


AU—THERE 18 A LETTER FOR YOU IN THE UNION SQUARE 
POST-OFFICE. Cc. C. 


Geren, 12 OXCLOCK—70—22. 


H°Y ARE YOU, BLUE BOW, IN BRIDGEFORT? 
J. & D., IN 41. 

At some future day it shall be my duty to dig deeper into this mine of 
speculation and mystery, to act the iconoclast, to revesl the depths of 
fancy, fun and infamy hidden under advertisements. To unfold the 
oddities and mysteries of matrimonial scribes, and the trials, tribula- 
tions and tricks of those who, like that Governor of the West India 
island, are seeking wives on probation, or women who desire to state 
their capability and domestic beauty in the household of a widower or 
elderly bachelor. 

We have all heard of “ unwritten history,” but we never think of the 
millions of unwritten advertisements—of the myriads who would address 
the world, but either cannot make themselves heard, through poverty, 
or because their tale wou]d be too true or too glaring for publication. 
Mrs, Brinsmade in her prison cell, with only the knotty face and gray 
whiskers of Kennedy, peeping, like a nightmare, through the bars, 
would have been giad to have advertised for her missing friends or for 
some champion, who would have battered down the loathsome prison, 
and buried Superintendent Kennedy under the ruins, so that his gray 
whiskers and political eyes should never more be seen among men, 

The poor girl, Miss Anderson, who w 6 murdered in cold blood by a 
wretch who had a diploma to do it, ani who then thrust her lifeless 
body into the home she had deserted for the sake of a villain, would 
have been glad to have advertised for a strong heart and head, among her 
own sex, who would have thrown about the poor erring girl a womanly 
shield, and saved her from the most terrible of deaths. 

The shysters and tricksters who met last week in Tammany Hall to 
quarrel, to bargain and sell, and to crowd themselves, by brutal force, 
into profitable office, while the Nation is shivering in mortal agony, 
will some day be glad to advertise for a place that shall shelter them 
from the avenging eye and arm of an outraged people, upon whose 
back they will at last place the feather that shall break it. 

There is the administration at Albany, who will some day be glad to 
advertise for even a single bottle of the waters of oblivion to wash out 
from the memory of the people the deeds that have disgraced it. I say 


entire river to flow through the wells of Government that all the 
workings of the Morganites may be washed out. How much of the 
water would be necessary to clean the hands of Hillhouse, Arthur and 
Bliss, and what floods must Anthon require to do away with the jobbery 
of this humbug draft. When willthe time come vbat honest men wi!l 
have a chance for prominent positions, instead of fourth-rate lawyers ? 

Alas! man is nothing without a mentor. Mine sits at the end of my 
table, reading one by one the sheete I write. Shesays she docs not like 
the last one, that 1 am gettisg serious, and she d so hate serious 
people. She asks me to tell ‘a funny story!” It is quite equal to the 
tale told of some celebrated reporter for the the London Times, I forget 
his name, because [ am always deficient in names, who, in the midst of 
a grave debate in the House of Commons, called, in a ventriloquial 
voice, upon the Speaker for a comic song. 

My “ Pet”—that is what 1 call her—is like most of the world; she 
desires to repudiate these strong facts, which, though they may be 
interfering with her everyday comfort, are troublescme to get rid of. 
I hold it as a certainty that at some time in our Jives we must be an- 
tagonistic to wrong, but with sensible people the principle of resist- 
ance does not last always. Ii, in the earlier part of our lives, we reach 
that desired antagonism, we naturally bittle against fraud and rascality 
for a while, but we awake to the fact that the rascals, as well as the poor, 
“ shall be with us forever.” If we profit by this lesson, we naturally 
settle down in age to look upon fraud and villainy as necessities and 
cease to oppose them; but if, on the contrary, we only learn these bad 
proclivities of man as we advance in life, and then learn them by bitter 
experience, it is hard to shake off the desire to run a tilt against them, 
even though our heads be gray, our legs shake and our arms Bardly able 
to handle the lance of opinion. 

“ Pet” says this is all Greek to her, and still persists in asking me to 
tell her a funny story. She is somewhat of a philosopher, too, when 
she asks me whether I do not think by rebuking the world and accusing 
it of certain faults, I do not teach them to commit them. She hasa 
case in point for my consideration, and recalls to my memory a time 
when I sought to bring her to confession relative to some missing 
sweetmeats, of whose disappearance she denied all knowledge. A few 
days aiterward, when she admitted the abstraction, I said,‘ Why did 
you not admit it to me when I asked you before ?” 

The answer was, “‘I didn’t know where they were then, and didn’t 
think of eating them until you told me.” 

This may be all true and good argument, but still I have no faith in 
men who seek to go through the world on velvet, and boast that they 
haven’t an enemy onearth. It argues that there must be some radic«] 
de ‘eption at bottom, as certainly as when a woman declares that she 
has nothing to conce il. 

Whatever fault I may find I am not inclined to the thougbt that “ the 
times are out of joint; “Oh, cursed spite, that ever I was born to set 
them right ;” but to act upon the belief that about as little villainy ex- 
ists in this day as has existed in any age of the world, and that the 
rebuker and reformer is but an agent of the law to keep villainy in 
check. My Aunt Sylvia does not agree with me upon this point, but 
declares that every year makes the world worse, and that no such wick- 
edness existed in her youth as now. My aunt goes back in her memo- 
ries to the seventeen hundreds, and, speaking for thé family, says that 
she hes been 250 years in this country; but I fear that my aunt forgets 
that in her youth she was too innocent herself to detect those things 
which an experience of the world has since given her spectacles to see 
into. Crime and immorality are contagious, and, like al} other things, 
change their fashion. At one period murder may be the ruling crime, 
at another burglary; but I believe that in the present day swindling, 
both private and public, is the predominant one, and perhaps converts 
thousands, who would otherwise be murderers and thieves, into what 


the world terms rerpertable men. It is but a chance wi eT & man 
becomes Governor of the State or a highway robber, a merchant 
or a pickpocket, but in either case his modes of action 1 be the rame. 


In gross—with all deference to Aunt Sylvia’s opinion—TI can hardly 
believe that the Broadway saloons, or the different dens of crime about 
New York, are of a worse character than those of London or Paris a 
hundred years ago, or that the scale of morality differs in years or in 
localities. It is a characteristic os city that asit grows in size it 


grows in and that as it 8 the le become legs careful 
SEs coort nk to od openly hare . small towns ami vil- 





a single bottle, but at the same time I recognize the necessity for the | 


lages vice is kept hidden because the people profess more virtue, and 
~~ provokes more comment. 
en desire to boast of their vices the same as of their virtues, and a 

man without having passed through enough to give him what is called 
‘a kno wl of the world” would be regardea as nobody, and would 
be as far behind the age, in society, as though not posted in the current 
news. or unable to dance, 

When——upon my word “ Pet’s” asleep, and that just at the moment 
I was about to tell her that funny story! Can it be possible that I be- 
came prosy? In that case the story must be reserved. . 
THE OBSERVER. 








WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 

THE stormy, gloomy weather of the past eight or ten days 
has been a terribie damper to all musical speculations. The opera al- 
ways suffers the most from such weather, because the item of full dress 
enters largely into the conside-ation, while in other places of amuse- 
ment there is no necessity for any such display. “ Put on your bonnets, 
girls, and let us go to Wallack’s,” is an invitation answered on the mo- 
ment, and in ten minutes the party is off on their way rejoicing. But 
the opera is a very different affair. Rich toilettes have to be made, and 
a down-pouring wet night positively shuts up in their houses one-half 
of our fashionable opera visitors. On Saturday night last, however, an 
extra performance was given, which attracted a brilliant house, partly 
it is thought in the expectation that Major-General McCle)lan would be 
present. He did not accept the invitation tendered to him, and the thou- 
sands present were very much disappointed, but the performance was 
excellent and seemed to be keenly relished by the audience. ‘Ihe new 
prima donnag, Madame Guerrabella and Madame Whitney Lorivi, o»n- 
tinue to rise in public estimation and popularity, ‘Ihey are admirable 
artists, and deserve the favors they have so fairly won. Mdlle. Morensi, 
the new contraito, is also steadily winning her way. She is already a 
meritorious and charming artist. 

Meyerbeer’s new opera, ‘‘ Dinorah,” was produced on Monday night, 
the 24th inst., to one of the most crowded and brilliant audiences ever 
assembled within the walls of he Academy of Music. Itis impossible 
to pronounce upon so remarkable a work «fter but one hearing, but we 
can say that there are several pieces which are sufficiently striking to 
arrest the general attention at once. These are the Bell trio in the first 
act, the Shadow song and the trio in the second act, and the baritone 
songin the third act. All these are eccentric but telling compositions, 
and will carry the rest of the music through, albeit some of it is pretty 
tough to swallow. The two duettinos for two female gentlemen who 
come on to sing them and go off when they have finished —nobody 
knows why they come or why they go—are quaint nd curious, and 
will be effe tive when they are well rendered. Our present impression 
of “ Dinorah ” is that it is a huge piece of patchwork, put together with 
much art, but with not much success, It is, however, redeemed as we 
have sud by some very striking numbers. Madame Angiolina Cordier 
isa very hands: me you g French lidy, and intensely French in every- 
thing—style, vcice and manner. She is a piquant actress, and executes 
the most florid music, probably the most florid ever written, with won- 
derful facility. She was loudly encored in the Shadow song, and has 
certainly made a success. Brignoli was exactly Jike a fieh out of water, 
yes, like a large fish out of water, but he sang the Reaper’s song with 
spirit. Amodio made an effect in his song in the third act, and Susini 
by some curious providential accident was ov the stage when the cur- 
tain drew up on the third act, sang a fragment with great spirit, disap- 
peared from view, and was seen no more, 

Miss Fanny Stockton and Madame Morensi, who performed the two 
sipernumary gentlemen, looked very charming. Miss Stockton, 
however, was very timid, but Morensi’s splendid voice told out with 
a \mirable effect. The chorus in the introduction was out of sight, and 
we wished it had been out of hearing, for it was abominably out of tune. 
It redeemed itself however in the course of the evening. The goat was 
wonderful. It went across the stage twice at a rate of speed which in 
dicated that it was desirous of ewning its money with as little delay as 
possible. It may be pronounced a most successful debut. ‘“ Dinorah ” 
willcert»inly run for several nights, and will attract large audiences, 
Gen. McCiellan was present and was most enthusiastically received. 

One of the pleasantest concerts that we have attended for a very tong 
time was the first subscription concert of the Liederkranz Society, at 
Irving Hall, last week. The programme was varied and delightful, and 
overs was goqd. The concert overture, called Michael Angelo, 
ty Gade, is bold and characteristic, with a certain amount of massive 
grandeur worthy of the subject. The orchestral treatment is interest- 
iig, and is more vigorous than we usually meet with in Gade’s music. 
It was finely performed. The choral music was a prominent excellence 
of the concert. The voices of the Liederkranz Society are young and 

»werful, and their singing gives evidence of a very careful train- 

nz. Their fortes were strong, without exaggeration; their pianos 
were whispered; and their crescendos gradual and well-defined. We 
m ist say that we have heard no choral singing equal to it in several 
ye irs, and their leader, Mr. Pauer deserves much praise for his careful 
an | effective teaching. Madame Rotter sang Schubert’s *‘ Ave Maria” 
an! the solo in Mendelssohn’s finale to ‘ Loreley,” with much energy 
ani feeling. 

The crowning excellence of the con.ert was, however, Mendelseohu’s 
violin concerto, played by Bruno Wollenhaupt. It is a composition of 
c= beauty, and received ample justice at the hands of Bruno Wollen- 

upt. The lovely avdante was played by him with a classic grace, a 
sistained sentiment and breadth of expression which could not 
exceeded. He added nothing to it, be sought for no cloptrap effects, 
h: simply and nobly interpreted the p»ssionate reverie of the composer 
with a passion equal to his own. The allegro vivace was equally sd- 
mirable in another way. In this he displayed a rare and wonderiul 
delicacy, which could only be achieved by an almost perfect technique. 
It wasa coaateety performance throughout, and called forth the most 
enthusiastic applause. The fantasie by Vieuxtemps was played in the 
same masterly manner by Mr. Wollenhaupt, and was equally warmly 
received by the audience. After both pieces he was unanimously called 
out. Mr, Hermann A. Wollenhaupt accompanied the “ caprice’’ in his 
usual finished style, and with that care for the effects of the sojoist 
which proves the true artistic feeling. 

The Liederkranz is a live society, and its subscription concerts will 
very seriously affect the interests of the ancient but highly respectable 
New York Philharmonic Society, which jogs along in the old humdrum 
wey, as (hough time had stopped, with the hand of the dial pointing to 


The production of Beethoven’s opera of “ Fidelio,” ‘at the German 
theatre, attracted crpwded audiences, and has added not a little to the 
reputation of the establishment. This great work is but little known 
h>re, and its musical standard ig of so high a character that it can only 
be comprehended by the higher order of musical intelligence. Still the 
nme of Beethoven is a warrantee to the world, and the people flock to 
hear the inspirations of the greatest musical genius that time has yet 
Ea. The music was carefully rendered throughout. the ensemble 

eing entirely acceptable. Carl Anschutz is indefatigable in his labors,and 
new operas are -onstantly in rehearsal, so that fresh attraction and con- 
ee excitement is furnished every week. The success of the estab- 
lishment is therefor - but a natural result of intelligent enterprise and 
unwearied persever nce. 

Edwin Forrest has concluded his engagement at the Opera mows, 
Brooklyn, where his success was even greater thar was anticipated. He 
a>ts at Niblo’s Garden this week, and will remain there, we believe, for 
over a month. 

Miss Matilda Heron closed her enga ent at Brooklyn, and returns 
to Niblo’s Garden with Mr. Forrest, oLying on alternate nights with 
him. Her engagement both here and in Brooklyn has been the most 
successful that she ever played, and this with the extraerdinary attrac- 
tion of Mr. Forrest to contend against. Matilda Heron has a wonderful 
hold upon the sympathies of the public, and hence her success wherever 
she appears. e understand tat her new play is in rehearsal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are attracting brilliant and crowded 
audiences at Winter Garden. During the last week of intolerably baa 
weather the people flocked to see these popular favorites, giving them 
a cordial welcome ba*k to New York again. The Williamses are venial 
and admirable actors. Their delineationg are so lifelike, s0 quaint, so 
full of marked character, and so truly original in their conception, that 
they stand out apart from every one else, and in them we see what we 
can see nowhere else. This is the charm which attracts crowds to wit- 
ness their performances nightly and for weeks together. The pieces 
they play are every way amusing ; humor, pathos and broad fun, mingling 
in due proportions, form an entertainment that every one likes to see, 
and insur: to — Williams and his wife throngs of admirers where- 
ever they appear. They perform every night this week in two or three 
of their popular dramas, farces and bur’ ues 

The revival of “Speed the Plough” “ Central Park” has caused 
a perfect rush to Wallack’s Theatre curing the past week, and the ex- 
citement seems in no way to have abated, e programme for the present 
week is varied every night, and on Monday, December Ist, we are pro- 
mised “ A Bachelor of Arts,” which will assuredly prove another dis- 
tinguished success. 

ra Keene’s was closed two evenings to make prep*rations for the 
roduction of the new Fairy Spectacle, “ Blondette,” upon which Miss 
eene has e ied a vast amount of money, time and care. The whole 
resources of the establishment have been called into requirition, and re- 
 — 4 s that it will be the most brilliant effort of her management. 
¢ shall give a full description of it in our next. 
rest preparations are heing made at Bernum’s Museum for the holi- 
day folks. A new and thrilling drama is in rehearsal, called, “‘ Hareld 
the Sea King; or, the Ive Queen’s Vow,” and will be performed on 
Thantsviving Day, with new ecenery, dresses. music and decorations. 
In addition to this and a thousand rare curiosities, Com. Nutt and the 
Tropical Fish, Herr Driesback, the famous Lion tamer, will go through 
his extraordinary and hazar’onus performances. His daring feats fllns 
trate ihe wonderful power of human will to sybdue the most untsmeable 
and ferocious of the brute creation. Tt will be a gale time at Mu- 





geum for some weeks th come. 
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OSITE FREDERICKSBURG.—From a Sxercu sy our Specirat CorrRESPONDENT wirH GEN. SuMNER’s DrvisI0N 


BASSINATION OF A UNION SOLDIER BY A CONCEALED GUERILLA, WHILE FILLING HIS CANTEEN AT A SPRING NEAR CORINTH, TENS 
FROM A SKETCH BY J. 8. YOUNG, OF THE OTH MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS, 


——— —————— — = 


AND CAPIURE OF THE REGEL CAPTAIN PETER SMITH, AND HiS BROTHER GEO. W. SMITII, AT CAPAHOOSA 
FROM A SXETCH BY LIEUT. ANDREWS, ACTING SIGNAL OFFICE!'. 


RIVER, noy. 14. 


REBEL GUERILLA SHOOTING A UNION SOLDIER. 
WHEN the history of this rebellion is written it will be re- 


corded that the ‘‘Chivalrous South” was the first civilized nation 
which openly ignored the code of honorable warfare and resorted to 
all the odious devilries of the Chinese and other nations, whose sole 
refinement is in every cruel expedient—poisoning wells, hanging 
prisoners without distinction to age or sex, or assassinat.ng unwary 
men. Albthese make a terrible account against the day of reckoning. 
Our correspondent, in sending us the sketch on this p»ge, says: 

‘** Thousands of our best soldiers are murdered in the South-West 
by the —. almost with impunity, from the lukewarm policy 
pursued towards these ruffians. We are masters only of the ground 
covered by our legions. The enclosed sketch will give you an idea 
of the hardihood and daring of these men. Four companies of the 
Minnesota 5th were on scout duty near Corinth, and one stepped 
aside in the woods to drink at a spring; the crack of a pistol is 


RUINS OF THE RAILROAD 


heard, and his comrades, hastening to the spot, find him dead—shot 
aay the brain. The assassin had hidden amongst the rocks 
near the spring and shot the unfortunate soldier as he stopped to 
fill his can. Pursuit was of course unavailing, as the dense under- 
brush would have hidden an army from observation. The onl 
apy f for this kind of warfare is to treat guerillas to a short shri 
and a long rope—when taken.” 


Our Artist says, ‘‘ Foraging for hay, although for the use 
of the quadruped race, affords an excellent opportunity of observing 
the ‘biped gender’ in ail its moods, tenses and profanity.” With 
very few exceptions, all the farmers in Virginia are Secesh, and the 
loss of their hay is a double grievance—since it nourishes loyal 
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brutes, and is kept from sustaining disloyal animals, i: hor: @3 in- 
dulge in human passions. Some farmers will stand in grim 
silence, others will wir their vocabulary, and devoutly express the 
amiable wish that the hay may choke the fourlegged gourmand. 
One farmer having taken the receipt for some provender, coolly 
lit his pipe with it, and gave our officer a look equal, so far as in- 
tention went, to a James’s projectile. The most avusive are, of 
course, the fair sex, whose natural crtillery, the tongue, sends 
the red-hot shot of their rege with wonderful precision.” 


The other sketch is a pleasanter one, and -epresents our gal- 
lant fellows receiving their raticns and the appointment of a 
guard for their knapsacks. Thanks to our illustration, our ex- 
empts, whether sneaks, aliens, valetudinarians, or members of 
that peace society the Home Guard, can get a pretty accurate 
idea of a soldier’s life,and be present in spirit with their nobler 
brothers, on whom they devolve the sacred duty of bat*le. 
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AND PIKE BBIDGE, OVER BARREN RIVER DOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY -—FROM A SEETUH DY VUK BPRCIAL ARTIST. 
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’s WAGON NEAR ASHBY'S GAP, REPULSED BY STRAGGLERS,—SKEMHED 


©, KEELER, 67TH N. Y. V. 


BY 
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DiS!RIBUTING RATIONS AND APPOINTING A KNAPSACK GUARD DFFORE A RECONNOISSANCY, NEAR W —" 
BEBBL GUERILLAS ATTACKING A SUILER 


A MIDNIGHT BIVOUAC BEFORE THE ENEMY—THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC AT FALMOUTH, 
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West Philadelphia, lacked seven days of being 45 years of age when 
his name was enrolled. Whena draft was made he was one month over 
45. Can a man be compelled te serve under such circumstances ¢ 
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Ir has been incorrectly stated that Gen. Buell formerly 
served as a naval officer. 
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“THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC NEAR FALMOUTH. 
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,ATE: CAVALRY FORAGING FOR AY OUTSIDE THE LINES NEAR WARRENTON, VA —FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Dexc. 6, 1862, 











MY GUEST. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


saine subject by “ Owen 
butor.—Eb.] 
THE fire is dead in the gloomy grate, 
And the shadows are heavy along the wall, 
I sit alone in my study-chair, 
And look on the cold dead ashes there— 
My wife has gone to the ball. 


She came in more than an hour ago, 
In flowers and satin and costly lace, 

And stood one moment to be admired 

By this chair of mine—I was worn and tired, 
But I smiled at her lovely face. 


She never blushes—her cheek was cold 

With the pride and grace that are always there ; 
But her eyes were dimmed in wells of light, 
And I swear the flowers seemed stars to-night 

In the sable of her hair! 


She will dance, of course, with the foreign count, 
And all the lions who grace the ball. 

And many, I know, will envy the one 

Who is silently watching here alone 
The shadows upon the wall. 


The accom ing poem, which deserves to rank with one on the 
oO Meredith,” is from a new and welcome contri- 


She is petted and flattered every where— 

Her life is the world’s, and the world her life ; 
And she laughs sometimes, with a careless glee, 
And says ’tis honor enough for me 

That she is my pverless wife. 


Perhaps it is; but a dull, dead pain 
Will come at night, as I sit alone— 

A dead pain born of the early tears 

Shed long ago, and I dream of years 
That are all of the past and gone. 


And sometimes into the chair of my wife, 
That stands on the other side of the grate, 
A slender sl adow will softly glide— 
A something that comes at eventide 
To sit with me as I wait. 


So tender a face you never saw, 
All shady with tresses of brown and gold; 

The red, curved lip, and the sunny eyes, 

Half raised, like a child’s, in their sweet surprise, 
And the brow that never grows old! 


It comes from whence I cannot tell— 
It goes like a breath of the idle wind; 

Its step is noiseless, its lip is still; 

But a prayer, like music, seems to fill 
The air it leaves behind. 


Always the same through the lonely hours— 
A shadowy thing in that empty chair ; 

Lingering just where the light is red, 

And fading away with the first faint tread 
Of my wife upon the stair! 


My darling—mine !—no other eye 
Has ever looked on this midnight guest— 
This haunting dream of a boyish love 
Returned to my heart, as a wandering dove 
To a long-forsaken nest! 


O long is the time since I heard her voice— 
That best and dearest of all things dear! 
The gay June roses have unclosed and blown, 
And the long green grass, I know, has grown 

On her grave for many a year. 


But I still remember the olden sights 
Of uplands cradled in creeping mist, 
Of summer moons low-hung in the sky, 
And sunsets treading the mountains high 
In purple and amethyst. 


And I dream of the stile, and the garden-gate, 

And I hear the reapers’ songs in the grain, 
And I see her once more in this chair by the grate— 
The same sweet lily that used to wait 

For my steps in the orchard-lane! 


O could I live over the years again !— 

Hush! hark! ’tis the step of my wife in the hall! 
She has danced with the count, and she comes to me 
With his honeyed words and his flattery— 

The peerless queen of the ball. 


And my guest is gone—I am left vlone 
To miss the gleam of her golden hair, 
And yearn for the pure, sweet face again, 
When I hear the sob of the midnight rain, 
Or sit in this study-chair! 


I know what is—what might have been 

Will it ever better my life to say? 
When I look on my wreaths, shall I think of their cost, 
The golden honey for ever lost, 

And the red wine flowed away? 








The Last Party of the Season. 


Tue whole town rang with the news of the fall of Sumter. 
Men were wild with excitement, and women were wishing that they 
could change their sex and go forth to the war. 

Mrs. Nicholas Stone had issued cards for a party that night, and 
the fall of ten thousand Sumters couldn’t keep that lady from going 
on. It was the last party of the season, and Mrs. Nicholas Stone, 
for the two years since she hid beet a leader of ton, had peculi- 
arly prided herself upon the fact of always giving the first and last 
party of the season. 

Neither did the fall of Sumter affect unpleasantly the attendance 
on Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s party. If there were any difference it 





was in the more general attendance of her set. The rooms 
were crowded, the hostess in her glory in all things but one, 
which was the ncn-disposition of her guests for dancing. In 
vain the harps and horns swelled forth their most fascinating Terp- 
sichorean notes, the dancers that should be were not in attitude 
upon the floor. They had strayed away to the conservatory, to the 
punch-rooms, to the card-rooms, to all the rooms but the dancing- 
rooms, or only there to stand in groups and discuss the great event 
of the day. 

Not yet had the understanding of Northern men reached that point 
which a few days later made hosts of soldiers spring at a word 
from the people and march with the steadiness of veterans to defend 
their ti:reatened soil. Even with the echo of the guns booming in 
their ears, and the thought of their banner in the dust, the tolerant 
North bore the breath of traitors in its midst, and suffered men to go 
from them, unharmed and unchidden, who were known to be bent on 
an errand of arms against the very land that had nurtured them. 

Among the groups at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s last party of the sea- 
son was one to whom we shall pay especial attention. It numbered 
four, two gentlemen and two ladiés; the first we shall present as 
Messrs. Curtis and Stephens, the last as their sisters. 

Mr. Geo. Frederick Curtis was un Alabamian, a privilege which, 
according to his own showing, was only second to an election to the 
Senate. In the estimation of Fred Curtis, the sovereign State of 
Alabama was the spot to which the eyes of the whole world turned, 
or should turn, and unquestionably would turn, but for the besetting 
ignorance that coVered all outside its limits. 

From the other extreme was Louis Stephens, and though possibly 
as vain of his native State—Vermont—he did not allow his ad- 
miration to creep into every conversation and influence every 
act. During the previous year he had met Curtis while on a 
business tour through the South, and an attachment of more than 
ordinary nature having sprang up between them, based upon some 


‘| service of Stephens rendered to Curtis on their first meeting, a ser- 


vice that by mutual consent was never alluded to. When Louis 
Stephens returned to his Vermont home he was accompartied by 
Curtis. The visit and its attendant circumstances proved so grate- 
ful to the Alabamian, that within Jess than three months absence at 
his own home, he returned to Vermont, bringing with him a sister 
to present to his wife elect, Miss Carrie Stephens, of Bennington. 

Complications will grow from a quick succession of events, and 
of such we have the record ‘to make on this the last party of the 
season at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s. 

Thus it was that upon this night the group of which we discourse 
was composed of two couples, linked by double ties. In the coming 
autumn it was arranged that Miss Carrie Stephens would change 
her name and State for that of Mrs. George Frederick Curtis, of 
Alabama, and at the same hour Miss Lulu Curtis would do the same 
for Mrs. Louis Stephens and Vermont. 

Blind love saw not in the fall of Sumter an obstacle to its happi- 
ness. This night was to be the last of their meeting for many 
months, for on the morrow Curtis and Lulu were to leave for their 
home, cutting short their stay from fear of obstruction on the route. 

**T tell you, Carrie, you are treating this matter too seriously. It 
is only an affair of a few months. Your Lincolnites and Wide-Awakes 
will see within that time that we are a united people, and then they 
will gracefully back down and acknowledge the Confederate States 
of America.” 

“George, you deceive yourself, and for all your boast of under- 
standing and admiring the North, you cannot understand or admire 
them if you thinkthey will ever allow one single star to be reft from 
their banner.” 

‘* Bravo! my little Yankee patriot, I would that you were with us 
in old Alabama, and as good a patriot on her side.” 

** That could never be while her side was the wrong one, George.” 

“ Ah, Carrie, a successful rebellion is always a revolution. You 
will think differently when you see our new flag flying in your ports, 
and our commerce doubled under our own administration.” 

“Never! the success of a bad act cannot make it right. The end 
does not always justify the means.” 

**Do you hear this Louis? Our Carrie does not foresee the success 
of the Confederate States, or justify their striking for their rights 
What must we do with the little traitor to her future home ?” 

“I think, George, it will be hard to make either Carrie or myself 
believe that any act which brings dishonor upon the dear flag we 
have been taught from childhood to venerate, can be right or have 
success.” ° 

‘Whew! here’s another. Are you, too, going to turn against old 
Alabama, where you’ve lots of friends always réady with open 
arms ?” 

“No man is my friend that would be foe to my country.” 

** And what says Lulu to al: this; has she lost faith in old Alabama 
since she has been in Yankee land ?” 

‘*No, George, I have not lost faith in Alabama, but as you know 
I have never believed in this ending of a mere political quarrel.’’ 

“ Hillo! an Abolitionist in our very midst, eh! It’s well I’m tak- 
ing you home, Miss Mockingbird, or perhaps the next thing you’d 
be doing would be to sell out your share of thegniggers, or what 
would be worse, give ’em their. freedom.” 

“I’m not so sure but I shall do one or the other anyhow,” was 
Lulu’s serious response to her brother’s joke. 

“Why this is rank treason! I'll report you to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee the very moment we arrive at Montgomery. Wouldn’t you 
make a pretty figure under orders to leave the State in twenty-four 
hours as a dangerous character.” 

“If any such danger exists,” said Carrie, in a half-feeling, half- 
earnest tone, ‘‘it would be better for you to leave our little convert 
to Union principles with us in the good State of Vermont.” 

** And what to do, Carrie ?” ° 

To make herself useful in the cause of her country. To render 
such little did as a true woman can render to those who go forth 
to battle for the right.” 

To help make uniforms for Yankee troops, eh ?” 

“Yes, her labor will be sanctified.” 

“ Bravo again! Well, darling, you shall stay in Vermont with- 
out Lulu, and make uniforms, and they will be just in time for our 
Alabama boys, who will take them by right of conquest from your 
brave Vermonters.” 

“See here, George!” broke in Louis, ‘‘ did you ever hear of Stark 
and Bennington ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Well, there is a little of that blood still running in the veins of 
the Green Mountain boys. Perhaps you may yet find it out.” 

Curtis turned away a little piqued at the defence, and letting the 
smile for a moment pass from his countenance, but instantly coming 
back with a half joking air, said, 

* Well, Carrie, I have only ode thing farther to say on this subject 
of uniforms, which is, a request that if you should have anything to 
do with making those of the officers you will sew carefully and strong, 
and think of me while you are doing it, for | have determined in my 
own mind to look up one of those same Vermont officers and appro- 
priate his uniform be he dead or alive, if it were only ta keep my 
word good.” 

Carrie started almost to her feet and looked earnestly in the eyes 
that were looking half lovingly, half laughingly in hers. 

“George, do you mean to say that you are going to take an active 





part in this unholy rebellion ?” 





“Oh! come now, Carrie; ‘unholy rebellion’ are hard words, 
You would, if a man, defend your own home. I being a man shal] 
do the same by mine.” 

“Your homes are not attacked. You are girding on your sword 
before there is even a threat of a blow. The very best argument that 
can be used in favor of the land you are about to strike, is the fact 
that you are suffered to make the threat in its very bosom and then 
go forth to cary it out.” 

“Once more, bravo! Carrie, you are charming in your new 
character. You stand up so well in defence of Yankee land that 
even Lew is silent.” 

“I endorse every word of Carrie’s,” was Lew’s quick response, 
“and feel as though I could be even more personal. I cannot now 
beliéve that all those with whom I have had associations in Alabama 
in the past could have turned so false, not only to their country but 
to me.” ° 

There was a dead silence of a few moments, during which the 
smile passed entirely away from the face of Curtis. At last he turned 
quickly towards Louis, and grasping his hand with a quick, earnest 
manner, said, 

“* My dear boy! we mustn’t let th‘s foolish flare-up of. two parties 
break our brotherhood. It will be all over in a few months, when 
we will meet again to laugh at a bloodless quarrel.” 

“Pray God that it may be so,” was the almost whispered response 
of Louis. © - 

A few minutes later there was a laughing party in the punch-room 
at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s, with glasses filled. 

** Now, then, Curtis,” said one of them, “ let’s drink confusion to 
traitors !” , 

“With all my heart, though perhaps my definition of a traitor 
may be different from yours.” . 

‘* Well, then, confusion tc the Southern rebels!” 

‘That won’t suit me. It might criminate myself.” 

** Ah, yes!” said another, “Curtis always was an arch rebel, and 
no doubt when he leaves us to-morrow will hasten home to raise a 
regiment or perhaps wear a yellow sash.” 

Curtis was silent; the words of Carrie rang in his ears—“ unholy 
rebellion.” 

“Can you do anything for us, Curtis?” called up the funny ma’ 
of the party from the bottom of the room. “ Haven’t you as:r, 
commission in your pocket from ‘old Alabama,’ to bestow!” 

There was another silence, and the smile that had set upon 
face of Curtis through the evening was fast giving place to an anxious 
troubled look. He was to bid adieu so soon to Carrie Stephens ana 
her brother, who was, apart from the tie that was so soon to bind 
them together, all of a brother te him, and the thought would force 
itself forward of what the intervening months, perhaps years, might 
bring forth before they could meet again. No dream of Carrie’s un- 
dying faith ever failing entered his brain, nor yet cf the unsevered 
brotherhood of Louis changing; the only doubt was the duration of 
their separation and the ultimate result of transplanting a wife to 
his Alabama home, cherishing such sentiments of native land and 
freedom as those of Carrie Stephens. 

The time came for separation; the warm love kisses were pressed 
upon lips that kissed again—tzars and laughter, fears and hopes were 
mingled together, and the carriage that conveyed Lulu and her 
brother rolled away toward the station, followed by the prayers and 
the straining eyes of the brother and sister left behind. 

A few days passed over, and the proclamation of the chief of the 
nation rang like a bugle note through the land, calling 75,000 men 
from the forum and the farm, from the desk and inylorious ease, to 
the defence of their flag and the integrity of their country. Among 
the first that responded to the call was Louis Stephens. From the 
hardy men of Vermont he calledaround him a hundred stalwart aids, 
and even while the echo of the call was ringing through the hills of 
his home marched forth to lay down his life, if need be, for the 
principles he professed. 

‘“* First let me kiss away the tears, Carrie, and then let me kiss 
those little fingers that have worked so well in my cause. You shall 
certainly have it to say in the future that you have shed the first 
blood for your country, for those little digits have been sorely 
wounded by the needle. It was rather different sewing upon this 
heavy cloth and buckram than on your laces and silks, eh, Carrie ?” 

Carrie smiled an admission of the fact through her tears. 

‘I don’t really know what I should have done without you had 
shown yourself so practically handy, for every tailor in town was en- 
gayed six deep. 1 should have had to go forward without the bril- 
liant array I now stand in and trust to chance for my outfit. I shall 
never look at myself without thinking of you and your poor little 
fingers.” 

Once more there were smiles and tears, hopes and fears, prayers 
and adieus, and a thousand men marched away from the hills and 
valleys, the towns and villages of Vermont, to the tantara of the 
drum and the grand challenge of the bugle, and left a void in a thou- 
sand homes, but not an aching one. 

The almost daily letters of Louis came home and were like mo- 
ments when she could snatch her brother to her besom, but there 
came nothing from those who had gone away to the land which she 
regarded as the land of desolation and of death. Whether they had 
reached their home in safety, and whether George had settled down 
impassively regarding the strife, or whether he had, in aceord- 
ance with his laughing threat, taken up arms against his own land 
and hers, were the only thoughts that flashed across the heart of 
Carrie Stephens, and left a sickening doubt behind them. 

Half a year had passed away, and our locality is changed from the 
State of Vermont to that of Virginia. We are not far from the banks 
of the Potomac, on a bright, sunshiny day in October. It is outside 
the line of Union pickets, but not upon ground where straggling 
parties of rebels would be expected. There is a long narrow path- 
way skirting a bit of woods and hidden from the hills aboutit' 
the dense foliage that grows on either side. Along this pathw 
passed two officers and six men, silently, and speaking below 
voices. It was more than a mere scouting party, the presence 
two commissioned officers bearing evidence of the fact. 

** Lieutenant, we must go carefully around these woods; it will 
impossible to be too careful. I don’t want to wake up any of:h2s 
cursed Yankee pickets, nor meet any of their scouts. We are 
hardly enough on our own ground here.” 

“That’s true,” was the reply; “our errand would be better done 
by meeting no interruption, even though we came off first best.” 

“Unless we can bag a stray prisoner or so, who will give us infor- 
mation of what is going on inside their lines.”’ 

“Well, captain, we’ve got to be mighty careful just now, for I’m 
pretty sure we don’t lie so far out of earshot.” 

They were putting in practice this injunction by halting at the 
corner of the woods and sending a man to creep around and recon- 
noitre. Back he came in a few moéments with his finger upon his 
lips, and the report that three figures, whom he supposed to be ofli- 
cers of the Federal army, were just then sweeping across the bill. 
The captain bade the man show him the exact route they were tak- 
ing, and then turning to the others, he said, F 

** Lie down, every one of you. They will soon be at the top of 
yonder hill, and we sha!l see them from this spot. Not a word, nor 
a breath until I bid you.” 

Down they went, close in the bush, and half covered by the long 

ass. 

“Sure enough,” said the captain, “‘there’s just three of them 
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Keen quiet; every step brings them nearer to us. If we’re careful 
we shall take home some of this game with us.” 

«We must make .1e most of our day out, cap., for the colonel 
said this morning that this was to be the.last party of this season 

ithi e Yankee lines.” 
= agg he party of the season, eh?” and he laughed a little 
smothered laugh, as though the words had more meaning than they 
pore upon their face. ‘Well, we shall provide music; but if I'm 
not mistaken, some of those nice fellows coming over the hill to- 
wards us will do the dancing.” 

“That’s a good looking fellow that leads, but he keeps his face 
well covered up in the collar of his overcoat.” 

«Which puts me in mind that an overcoat wouldn't be uncom- 
fortable to day; the wind is sharp around our hot Southern bones.” 

“Well, captain, I’ll make a bargain with you, As soon as these 
fellows reach the top of the hill and they are right opposite us, you 
shall take the first, he of the overcoat, I will take the second, and 
Sergeant Green here the third. If you’re as good a shot as I think 
you are, you'll be wearing that same overcoat back to camp to- 

«Agreed. They'll be all right inline ina minute. Lay back! 
Hi-ist-t-t! Now r 

The sharp crack of three discharges rang over the hill, the wind 
blew the smoke instantly down the valley and disclosed two of the 
Federal officers bending over the prostrate form of the third. The 
fallen one was he who had been selected as the captain’s shot. 

“Keep still, men,” was that officer's command; “ let us see if 
they have help near by.” 

“By George, captain, you're a glorious shot, and take us both 
down. Our men are untouched, while yours, to judge by the way 
they’re acting, has got it bad.” 

“J don’t think they have any help. Yes, that was a pretty fair 
shot; it’s his last party this season, any way. Now then, let’s break 
for them !” . 

Out of their ambush they tumbled, and up the steep sides of the 
hill. For a moment, when they broke cover, the Federal officers 
stood undecided, grasping the swords they had drawn on the fall of 
their comrade; but seeing at a glance the great disproportion of 
numbers, they sprang away down the opposite side of the hill, mak- 
ing for 2 cedar brush that lay at its base. As the rebels reached the 
top of the hill and were going in full pursuit down the same course, 
they were stopped by their officer. 

“Hold hard, men! We can’t afford to go after them. We're too 
near their friends. Stand steady, and fire.” 

Shot after shot flew after the retreating officers, but still they sped 
on, until they had reached the “‘iend!y shelter of the cedars and 
were safe. During this time the .:cutenant had been examining the 
body of the fallen officer. 

“One more dead Yankee!” said the last, with an attempt to turn 
over the body with his foot. 

“ Yes,”’ responded the lieutenant; “he’ll never take another shot 
at one of our boys, you may bet on that, sergeant. Turn him over 
and take off this coat; that’s the captain’s; he won that fairly.” 

The coat was soon stripped from the scarce lifeless body of the 
fallen officer and thrown by the lieutenant carelessly to the captain, 
with, 

“ There, Curtis, I say you’ve won that fairly, and much good may 
it do you, for I’ll swear the original owner will never want it again.” 

The captain received his spoil, and throwing it carelessly across 
his arm, turned to the lieutenant. 

“We shall be safer to leave t’ 
fellows made too good use of t! 
with enough help to look after us. 
Yankee clutches we’d better be off.” 

And away they went at double-quick, leaving the dead man with 
his face turned up towards the sun, while he who had sent him upon 
his long and sudden journey never once gazed upon the set features 
and stiffened limbs. 

It was a hal hour later, and by rapid steps the party had reached 
a point where they believed themselves safe. Captain George Curtis 
had time now to examine his prize, and as he turned over the folds 
of the rich cloth and admired the linings, he thought pleasantly of 
the night when, at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s party, he had made a 
joking allusion to the capture of a Federal officer’s uniform. He 
did not think then how true he spoke, but here was the prophecy 
out. And then he wondered whether the wearer might not have 
been an officer of one of the Vermont regiments, which would make 
it stranger still; and with this thought running through his brain, 
he looked the coat well over. Ah yes! here was a pocket. Perhaps 
something that will tell us the owner’s position and state. A pair 
of gloves, a small fieldglass. Now we have it! A package of 
papers. The captain is anxious to look into them, and the lieu- 
tenant is peering over his shoulder. 

“Vermont, by Jove!” is the excited exclamation of Captain 
Curtis, as his eye lights upon a military order headed by the arms 
and name of that State. The liev.:enant is surprised at the earnest- 
ness and delight of Captain Curti-. 

But stop! what is this? Why does the captain stagger and turn 
so white? Why does he drop th» handsome coat he has just won 
by so handsome a shot, and cling to a tree for support? Why does 
he gaze so wildly about on his men, and er» h one of the papers he 
has taken from the pocket so fiercely iv || and? The lieutenant 
ean make nothing of it. He takes the »uper from the hand of 
Captain Curtis as he sinks senseless on the ground, but there is no- 
thing strange about it. It is only a captain's conimission from the 
State of Vermont to one Louis Stephens. J. W. Watson. 


* spot as soon as possible. These 
r legs not to be back here soon 
If we believe in keeping out of 





PLEASANTON, BAYARD AND WYNDHAM. 


Our first page presents a sketch of three of the finest 
cavalry officers in the world. Gens, Pleasanton and Bayard and 
Col. Perey Wyndham make a fruly brilliant group. Under their 
leadership our gallant cavalry, which has hitherto been neglected, 
will prove what it ought to be, tse opening wedge to the army. 
We have only space for a few biographical facts of these eminent 
soldiers. ~ 

Alfred Pleasanton was bern in’ the District of Columbia, in 1823, 
and entered West Point, Sept., 1840. He was breveted 2d Lieutenant 
of the Ist Dragoons, Ist July, 1844. He was breveted Ist Lieutenant 
for his gallant and meritorious conduct at Palto Alto and Re de la 
Palma, May, 1846. On the 3d March, 1855, he was appointed 
Captain of the 2d Cavalry, ar was made Brigadier-General some 
three months ago. When the rebels invaded Maryland, he took 
command of Gen. Steneman’s brigade, and has since hung, with his 

* gallant men, like a cloud on the skirts of the enemy, harassing them 
in every possible shape, and putting a stop to the raids of the rebel 
Stuart. Heis now near Fredericksburg, clearing the track of the 
army of the Potomac on its road to Richmond. 

Gen. G. D. Bayard is a native of New York, and is the youngest 
General in the army, being only 26 years old. He has seen con- 
siderable service on our Western frontier, and was wounded four 
years ago by a poisoned arrow in a skirmish with the Indians. We 
understand he stfil suffers from the effects. He was made Colonel 
of Volunteers, 11th August, 1861. 

Col. Sir Percy Wyndham is a well-known English officer, whose 
life is a blank without it is one of daring and Engen. Belonging 
to a most ancient and honorable family, he entered the cavalry 
service of his country ata very early age. He hs seen service in 
the Crimea and India. He became one of Garibaldi’s staff in 1859, 





and was with him all through his campaign around Como and in the 
He also was with him pn | his famous cam- 
turino and Gaeta, 


Tyrol and Brescbia. 
paign of 1860, and was present from Magenta to Vo 





At the commencement of this war he offered his services to the 
Federal Government, and was appointed to the Colonelcy of the Ist 
regiment of New Jersey Cavalry. He was taken prisoner some 
months since, but, having been exchanged, has resumed his former 
command. He is now side by sige with Pieasanton and Bayard, driv- 
ing the rebel cavalry before them wherever they are found. Our 
sketch has the additional merit of being admirable portraits, the 
faces being elaborated from photographs. 





ATTACK ON A SUTLER’S WAGON BY THE REBELS. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Keeler, of the 57th New York 
Volunteers, for the little sketch of the guerillas attacking the sut- 
ler’s wagon of stores. He says: “ The sutler of the 52d New York, 
while on his way to his regiment with a load of goods, was suddenly 
attacked by a party of guerillas at Ashby’s pon ortunately at 
that very minute a party of straggling Union soldiers arrived, and 
forming into line placed themseives between the rebels and the 
wagon, They then poured a volley into the rascals, killing one and 
wounding two of them. The rest immediately retreated with all 
haste into the neighboring woods.” The 52d and 57th belong to 
Hancock’s division. 





MATTERS AND THINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


Ir is stated that the influence of the entire Navy will be 
brought to bear on the next Congress, to get an act passed fining eyery 
contractor so much for every day that may ¢lapse after the expiration 
ofa contract. Naval operations have veen greatly delayed by the re- 
missness of contractors. —— In an order issued by Gen. Sherman, at 
Memphis, he says: ‘“‘ The status of the negro is involved in the war 
now existing, and will in its progress be clearly determined. In the 
meantime runaway slaves must be treated as free, and people encou- 
raged to give them employmeut as such.’ —— A new statue of Franklin 
is on exhibition in a lobby of the United States Senate. It was execu- 
ted at Rome by Powers, at an expense of $20,000, The statue is about 
eight feet high, and represented in the daily garments of the times. 
—— Information has been received which is beiigved to be perfectly 
satisfactory to the authorities, that the statements that a rebel fleet o! 
iron-clads was being fitted out in England are entirely false, and have 
arisen in Secession sources, for the purpose of creating an alarm in this 
country, benefit speculators and keep our iron-clads in Northern har 
bo.s by cr. ating an impression of insecurity. —— It is stated that let- 
ters written by Southern men who were members of the Peace Con- 
vention to Northern or loyal members of that Convention, are to be 
published and extensively circu:ated in the loyal States about the time 
of the meeting of Congress. It is said thut these letters contain a strong 
appeal for an armistice. —— Gen. Cumeron, our Minister to Russia, now 
here, pronounces the report of Russia being favorable to a recognition 
of the South-rn Confederacy, or having acceded to any proposition 
favorable thereto, as without any foundation. In fact, Russia is, and 
has been, a firm friend of the Union, and is about the only foreign 
power which has pursued a consistent course towards us. —— It is un- 
derstood that the Military Committee will scrutinize very closely the 
appointments of Brigadier-Generals made duriug the vacation of Con- 
gress, and that many of those named will fail to receive confirmation. 
— Secretary Chase’s report will contain an urgent recommendation to 
Congress to take measures for the eon of Government tor bank 
currency, by taxing the latter and making provision for the circulation 
through the banks of the former. —~ The diplomatic correspondence, 
prepared to accompany the President’s Message, now passing through 
the press, will make a volume of 700 or 800 pages, 








British NEUTRALITY.—Among the papers found on board 
the British schooner Water Witch, recently captured, while attempting 
to run the blockade, was a letter from the firm of Barclay & McDowell, 
leading merchants of Jamaica, introducing the captain of the blockade- 
runner to Com. Dunlap, commanding the British squadron on the West 
India station, informing him that the Water Witch was going to run 
the blockade, and asking him to give her captain advice and counsel for 
his guidance! This reminds us of the good old times of the buccaneers, 
when the Governors of Jamaica and the officers of the British navy in 
the Caribbean were all implicated with the freebooters in their raids on 
the commerce of Spain. After all, these Englishmen are not greatly 
changed. Unserupulous selfishness and profound hypocrisy are still 
their leading traits of character. 





Tue New York Evection.—The total vote in the late 
election in this State was 603,554, of which Mr. Seymour received 307,063, 
and Gen. Wadsworth 296,491. Seymour’s majority, 10,572. The falling- 
off in the Republican Union vote was 66,156; falling-off in the Demo- 
cratic vote, 5,724. 





New OriLE«NS.—Gen. Butler has revived the order of 
Gen. Lovell, issued when the rebels had control of New Orleans, sus- 
pending all processes of ejectment on account of rent due against the 
families of soldiers in actual service, but applying it to the families oi 
soldiers in the National service. He has also ordered all distilleries and 
breweries to stop manufacturing and close their establishments. He 
has, furthermore, put in the field four negro regiments, detachments 
from which have done good service in the late operations to the west 
of the city. 





DuryEa’s Maizena.—Among all the food experiments at 
the great International Exhibition in London the most satisfactory was 
Duryea’s Maizena, It was the only preparation from Indian corn that 


- received a medal from the Royal Commissioners. In these times it is 


at once a necessity and a luxury, since it makes cakes, puddings, cus- 
tards, blancmange, ete. It requires no isinglass, and very littleegg. A 
small quantity added to the ordinary flour greatly improves the bread. 
It if also a splendid preparation for thickening sweet sauces, gravies 
ang other appetizing preparations. A little of it boiled in milk gives it 
thé appcarance of credm, admirably adapted for chocolate, coffee, tea, 
ete. In addition to these merits it is unsurpassed as food for children 
and invalids. , 





TueEnre is a debating club of fledgling aristocrats in Cam- 
bridge University, England, in which the question, “ Is the cause of the 
North in the American war the cause of human progress,” was dis- 
cussed and decided in the negative by a vote of three toone. The lead- 
ing speaker in the negative was the son of Earl Kussell. The World 
comments on the potential result reached by the club as follows: 


‘How must these callow statesmen have been dazzled by the aurora 
that streams out from our Southern skies over the destiny of the race? 
Skies under which invention weaves cow’s hair, and finance gushes with 
wrappivg paper, and science quenches lighthouses, and art carves hu- 
man skulis, and refinement unbends over dice and whiskey, and educa- 
tion shuts the spelling book and Bible, and humanity breeds, sells and 
works men and women, and conquest seeks by treason to spread that 
blackness over the continent! These are the works of their ‘immedi- 
ate kindred’ in whfich the innocence of college sages hails the dawn of 
new hopes for human progress !”’ 





UNPLEASANT FOR NEwsparers.—All kinds of printing ma- 
terial have advanced since the war, fm some cases equal to 100 per cent. 
Printing paper is 80 per cent. higher, beside which Government taxes 
the advertisements 3 per cent., the paper 3 per cent. and the publisher’s 
and editor’s income 3 per.cent. The result of this is that many of the 
leading papers in the country are advancing their price, among which 
are the Detroit Tribune, New London'Chronicle, Hartford Times, Hart 
ford Press and Hartford Courant. The movement must become uni- 
versal, 





Mr. Hout’s Posrtrion.—The position held by Joseph Holt, 
himself a Kentuckian and a slaveholder, may be commended to men in 
higher latitudes, whose devotion to the Union is coupled with reserva- 
tions and conditions, and who would hold back the knife that is raised 
to strike this rebellion to its vitals. Mr. Holt’s position is defined by 
himself, as follows: 

“ My faith in all this matter is simple and briefly stated. It is this— 
For ‘all things that are for the Union; against all things that are against 





it. [am for the Union as unconditionally as I am for pretestios my 
own body, at every cost and hazard, from the knife of the assassin. 
No human institut no earthly interest, shall ever by me be weighed in 
the scales against the life of my country.” 





Wortp’s Farr, Lonpon,, 1862.—The highest premium has 
been awarded for the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, at the 
World’s Fair now being held in London, England, with all other sewing 
machines in competition. This result was not unexpected, of course, 
but is still highly complimentary to American genius, and a triumph 
more noteworthy, considering the public sentiments in England. This 
marked recognition of this machine not only adds to its prestige, con- 
firming as it does the numerous awards here but should satisfy the 
public that if any sewing is to be done Wheeler & Wilson’s is the 
machine to do it. 

Gen. Banxs.—This capable statesman and soldier has 
evinced his usual good sense in declining a “‘ public reception,” which 
a number of extra-officious friends undertook to get up for him in this 
city. The secret of their enthusiasm is to be found in the undoubted 
Presidential pr ts of the General. 








British INTELLIGENCE.—The Musewm, a British ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Magazine of Education, Literature and Science,” in an article on 
American literature, has the following paragraph, which is rather above 
the average of English information on American affairs: 


‘* It is a remarkable fact that, while the literature of the North has 
been hitherto inferior to that of any Euro State, the South has pro- 
duced no literature atall. It is true that ar Allan Poe was a Vir- 
ginian, but all the other es whom we shall have occasion to mention 
by birth, end he himself by adoption, with all the great prose writers of 
America, belong to the Noithern States. ‘Po the names of Longfell. w, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Irving and Emerson, the Carolinas can only oppose 
the genius of their one great orator, Daniel Webster !” 





NEW. ENGLAND IN THE REVOLUTION.—The whole number 
of men enlisted in the Continental service from all the Colonies, from 
the beginning to the close of the Revolutionary War, was 231,950 men. 
Of these 67,907 were from Massachusetts; and all the States south of 
Pennsylvania provided but 59,493, or 8,414 less than the gallant B y State 
alone. New Engiand equipped and maintained 118,350 men—more than 
one-half the total number placed at the service of Congress duricg the 
war. The great State of Virginia sent to the war but 752 more men than 
little Rhode Island; she sent only a fifth of the number contributed by 
Connecticut; only one-half as many as New Hampshire, then an almost 
unbroken wilderness. It is as well to remember these facts when men 
who do all in their power to embarrass the Government and to favor the 
rebels attempt to sneer at New England. 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GEN. WiLiiaMs.—Gen. Butler 
writes in a recent letter, alluding to the battle of Baton Rouge: ‘‘ The 
loss of Gen. Williams is irreparable; he fought the most gallant, chiv- 
alric and best contested battle of the war, and had he remained to us 
one hour longer he would have captured Breckinridge and his entire 
army.” 





THE GENERAL FOR Us.—Individuals in this crisis cf the 
war are objects of public concern only as they are the instruments cf 
the national salvation. What the country and all true patriots want is 
success, and results commensurate with the gigantic means put in the 
hands of our commanders, If these are obtained, all patriots will re- 
joice—and, if they are not obtained, all patriots will lament, without 
much regard in either event to the fate of individuals as individuals. 
Burnside is nothing; McClellan is nothing; but the General who wins 
victories for the Republic is the Republic’s benefactor. He is the Gene- 
ral for us and for the country. 


SaFety ENVELOPES.—Mr. Wm. P. Lyon, of No. 537 Pearl 
street, has become the proprietor of the Leeds & Franklin ‘‘ Postmark 
Preserving Envelopes,” and is introducing that important improvement 
into general use. At the usual place for affixing the stamp and the 
postmark, the paper of the envelope is so perforated that both stamp 
ind postmark, when the envelope is opened, remains attached to the let- 
ter-sheet within, thus affording the legal proof of the letter having 
passed through the mail—a proof which in the case of the ordinary 
envelopes is wanting. 





Forcep Marcues.—Our soldiers claim that in several 
cases they have made the most remarkable forced marches on record. 
We believe that history will uphold them in the claim, as the following, 
which are some of the most noted, have been surpassed in the present 
war. The Roman infantry have marched four miles an hour, carrying 
from 50 to 80 pounds of baggage, and kept up the march five hours 
Cesar’s army marched 450 leagues in 23 days. Macdonald, in 1800 
marched 40 miles in one day, over rivers and mountains. Clausel, after 
the battle of Salamanca, retreated 40 miles in 12 hours. Napoleon, in 
‘814, marched to the relief of Paris, making in 36 hours 75 miles. Gen. 
Crawford, in Spain, teok 3,000 men 62 miles in 26 hours. Wellington’s 
cavalry, in the Indian cimpaign of 1803, marched 60 miles in 32 hours, 
and the English cavalry under Lord Lake, marched to the battle of Fur- 
ruckab.d, 70 miles in 24 hours. The last doubtful. 





WE Hope iT is True.—Doctor Muir, a celebrated English 
surgeon, of great experience in the Crimea, who has just been over our 
battlefields, and through our hospitals, says that our wounded are 
better cared for and our hospitals better kept than those of any other 
army in the world. 

AN ExampLe.—Gov. Yates, of Illinois, is preparing “a 
roll of honor,” to be kept in the State archives, which will perpetuate 
the gallant acts of every man, officer and private who distinguishes him- 
self in this war. 





BuELL. —Gov. Johnson, of Tennessee, wrote to the Presi- 
dent on the ist of September, as follows: 


“Gen. Buell is very popular with the rebels, and the impression is 
that he is more partial to them than to Union men, and that he favor 
the establishment of a Southern Confederacy. 1 will not assume th 
Gen. Buell desires the establishment of a Southern Confederacy and a 
surrender of Tennessee to the rebels, but will give it as my opinion 
that if he had designed to do so he could not have Jaid down or pursued 
a policy that would have been more successful in the accomplishment 
of both these objects.” 





New YoRK AND THE War.—Up to the lst of November, 
219,000 men, for long and short terms of service, have taken the field 
from New York. Up to this same period, 72,000 volunteers have been 
sent forward under the recent calls, and 10,000 have been enrolled and 
encamped. For the two quotas of 120,000 men, the rolls show that 
111,000 enlistments have been made. 





THe Late Nationat Loan.—The bids for the recent 
Treasury loan of $13,000,000 amounted to $29,996,000, or more than 
double the sum called for. The whole was awarded at a premium of 
upwards of three per cent. . 





How To Write to SOLDiIERS.—In addressing Soldiers in 
the Army of the Potomac, it is only necessaty to give the name, num. 
ber of regiment and letter of Company, and direct to Washington, 
D. C., thus: 

JOHN SMITH, 
107th N.Y. V., 
Company F., 
Washington, D.C. 





Tuis fear of irritating rebels reminds us of a story told 
by Carlyle. Once upona time two brothers were carrying up to bed a 
very tipsy and violent person. One held theipfuriate man with firm de- 
termin-tion ; the other begged him not to be so harsh, as it must irritatee 
their patient; he had scarcely said these words when the drunken 
fellow got the arm held by the compromise carrier loose, and with it 
knocked him to the bottom of the stairs, where he lay stunved, while 
his firm companion carried his load upstairs, mastered him, and finally 
put him to bed. 
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DELAWARE INDIANS, ACTING AS SCOUTS FOR THE NATIONAL ARMY IN THE WEST.- Frou a Sxercy By our Special Aprier, Mz. Hewrt Lovie. 
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The sketch our Artist has sent, representing a midnight bivouac of 

EAR FALMOUTH. this noble army, needs little description. There are few subjects 

which present a grander field for contemplation than the midnight 

Lovettsville to | quiet of an army on its march to ‘battle. We therefore leave our 

ad steady, for at | picture to make its.own silent appeal to our readers, thousands of 

is one of the grand | whom hove. doubtless, sons, br thers, husbands, fathers or friends 
posite Fredericksburg. | sharing the ca'm of the midnight biveuae. 
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A MIDNIGHT BIVOUAC B 


A Nice Question.—One of the drifted men now in cam, 
at ‘West Philadelphia, lacked seven days of being 45 years of age when 
his name was enrolled. When adraft was made he was one month over 
45. Can a man be compelled tc serve under such circumstances ? 


It has been incorrectly stated that Gen. Buell formerly 


served as a naval officer. He never cowld have belonged to the Fleet 
under any ¢ircumstances. 
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f FALMOUTH, VA., OPPOSITE FREDERICKSBURG.—From a Sxkercn sy ovr Sprciat CorresPonpent with GEN. SuMNER’s Division 
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JIVISION 


UERILLA SHOOTING A UNION SOLDIER. 


e history of this rebellion is written it will be re- 
the ‘‘Chivalrous South” was the first civilized nation 
y a the code of honorable warfare and resorted to | 
s devilries of the Chinese and other nations, whose sole | 
s in every cruel expedient—poisoning wells, hanging | 
thout distinction to age or sex, or assassinat ng unwary | 
se make a terrible account against the day of reckoning. 
ndent, in sending us the sketch on this p»ge, says: 
ds of our best soldiers are murdered in the South-West 
llas, almost with impunity, from the lukewarm policy | 
rds these ruffians. We are masters only of the ground 
rlegions. The enclased sketch will give you an idea 
ood and daring of these men. Four companies of the 
th were on scout duty near Corinth, and one stepped 
woods to drink at a spring; the crack of a pistol 


is 


| through the brain. 


heard, and his comrades, hastening soups spot, find him dead—shot 

The assassin had hidden amongst the rocks 
near the spring and shot the unfortunate soldier as he stopped to 
fill his can. Pursuit was of course unavailing, as the dense under- 
brush would have hidden an army from observation. The only 
remedy for this kind of warfare is to treat guerillas to a short shrift 
and a long rope—when taken.” 


FORAGING FOR HAY, DISTRIBUTING RATIONS, ETC. 


Our Artist says, ‘‘ Foraging for hay, although for the use 
of the quadruped race, affords an excellent opportunity of observing 
the ‘biped gender’ in all its moods, tenses and profanity.” With 


very few exceptions, all the farmers in Virginia are Secesh, and the 
loss of their hay is a double gfievance—since it nourishes loyal 


brutes, and is kept from sustaining disloyal animals, i: hor-esin- 
dulge in human passions. Some farmers will stand in grim 
silence, others will «ir their vocabulary, and devoutly express the 
amiable wish that the hay may choke the fourlegged gourmand. 
One farmer having taken the receipt for some provender, coolly 
lit his pipe with it, and gave our officer a look equal, so far as im- 
tention went, to a James’s projectile. The most abusive are, of 
course, the fair sex, whose natural ar‘illery the tongue, sends 
the red-hot shot of their rege with w onderfal precision.” 


The other sketch is a pleasanter one, and -epresents our 
lant fellows receiving their raticn; and the appointment 
guard for their knapsacks. Thanks to our illustration, our 
empts, whether sneaks, aliens, valetudinarians, or members 
that peace society the Home Guard, can get a pretty acew 
idea of a soldier’s life,and be present in spirit with their nobl 
brothers, on whom they devolve the sacred duty of bat*le. 
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SUITED -GATEE CAVALRY FORAGING FOR AY OUTSIDE THE LINES NEAR WARRENTON, YA —FROW A SKETOM BY OUR SPECIAL ABTIST. 
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ASSASSINATION OF A UNION SOLDIER BY A CONCEALED GUBRILLA, 
FROM A SKETCG BY J. 8. YOUNG, OF 
D'S(NIBUTING RATIONS AND APPOINTING A KNAPSACK GUARD BEFORE A RECONNOISSANCF, NEAR WARRENTON, VA. 
’ 


GUEBILLAS ATTACKING 


A SUTEFR’S WAGON NEAR ASHBY’S GAP, REPULSED BY STRAGGLERS.—SKETOHED 
®Y C. KeeLer, 571m xX. y. ¥ 


@UBPBRISE AND CAPTURE OF THE KEBED CAPTAIN PETER SMITH, asp 


FROM A SXETOH BY LIBUT. 
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ASSASSINATION OF A UNION SOLDiz#R BY A CONCEALED GUERILLA, WHILE FILLING HIS CANTEEN AT A SPRING NEAR CORINTH, TEN? 
FROM A SKETCH BY J. 8. YOUNG, OF THE OTH MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS, 
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SURPRISE AND CAPTURE OF THE REBEL CAPTAIN PETFR SMITH, AXD HIS BROTHER GEO. W. SMITH, AT CAPAHOOSA RIVER, XOV. 14. 
FROM A SXETCH BY LIBUT. ANDREWS, ACTING SIGNAL OFFICEF, 
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e spot, find him dead—shot 
through the brain. The assassin had hidden amongst the rocks 
near the spring and shot the unfortunate soldier as he stopped to 
fill his can. Pursuit was of course unavailing, as the dense under- 
brush would have hidden an army from observation. The only 
remedy for this kind of warfare is to treat guerillas to a short shrift 
and a has rope—when taken.” 


heard, and his comrades, hastening to 
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Our Artist says, ‘‘ Foraging for hay, although for the use 
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brutes, and is kept from sustaining disloyal animals, i: hor-e: in- 
dulge in human passions. Some farmers will stand in grim 
silence, others will vir their vocabulary, and devoutly express the 
amiable wish that the hay may choke the fo jurma 
One farmer having taken the receipt for some provender, coo 

lit his pipe with it, and gave our officer a look equal, so far as im- 
tention went, to a James’s projectile. The most avusive are, of 
course, the fair sex, whose natural ar‘illery, the tongue, sends 
the red-hot shot of their rege with wonderful ision.” { 


The other sketch is a pleasanter one, and -epresents our gal- 
lant fellows receiving their raticns and the appointment of a 
guard for their knapsacks. Thanks to our iliustration, our ex- 
empts, whether sneaks, aliens, valetudinarians, or members of 
that peace society the Home Guard, can get a pretty aceurate 
idea of a soldier’s life,and be present in spirit with their nobler 
brothers, on whom they devolve the sacred duty of bat*le. 
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OUR PRIVILEGE. ; 
Mr. F. B. H Soren, hae vitiin Geof Rowing Resoepranee 
the munjfcent contributions which have been made by that to 
funds of the National Sanitary Commission, to upwards 
Not ours, where battle smoke upcurls, 
And battle dews lie wet, 
To meet the charge that treason hurls 
By sword and bayonet. 


Not ours to guide the fatal scythe 
The fleshless reaper wields ; 

The harvest moon looks calmly down 
Upon our peaceful fields. 


The long grass dimples on the hill, 
The pines sing by the sea, 

And Plenty from her golden horn 
Is pouring far and free. 


Oh, brothers by the further sea, 
Think still our faith is warm; 

The same bright flag above us waves 
That swathed our baby form. 


7 The same red blood that dyes your flelds 
Here throbs in patriot pride; 
The blood that flowed when Lander fell 
And Baker’s crimson tide. 


And thus apart our hearts keep time 
With every pulse ye feel, 

And mercy’s rinzing gold shall chime 
With valor’s clashing steel. 
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AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXXII.-—-ON THE WATCH. 


Very soon after breakfast upon that happy Sabbath of reunion 
and contentment, John Mellish drove Aurora to Felden Woods. It 
was necessary that Archibald Floyd should hear the story of the 
trainer’s death from the lips of his own children, before newspaper 
paragraphs terrified him with some imperfect outline of the truth. 

The dashing phaeton in which Mr. Bulstrode was in the habit of 
driving his wife was brought to the door as the church-bells were 
calling devout citizens to their morning duties ; and at that unseemly 
hour John Mellish smacked his whip, and dashed off in the direction 
of Westminster Bridge. 

Talbot Bulsirode’s horses soon left London behind them, and 
before long the phaeton was driving upon trim parklike roads, over- 
shadowed by luxuriant foliage, and bordered here and there by ex- 
quisitely-ordered gardens and rustic villas, that glittered whitely in 
the sunshine. The holy peace of the quiet Sabbath was upon every 
object that they passed, even upon the leaves and flowers, as it 
seemed to Aurora. The birds sang subdued and murmuring har- 
monies; the light summer breeze scarcely stirred the deep grass, on 
which the lazy cattle stood to watch the phaeton dash by. 

Ah, how happy Aurora was, seated by the side of the man whose 
love had outlasted every trial! How happy now that the dark wall 
that had divided them was shattered, and they were indeed united! 
John Mellish was as tender and pitying towards her as a mother to 
her forgiven child. He asked no explanations; he sought to know 
nothing of the past.: He was content to believe that she had been 
foolish and mistaken; and that the mistake and folly of her life 
would be buried in the grave of the murdered trainer. 

The lodgekeeper at Felden Woods exclaimed as he opened the 
gates to his master’s daughter. He was an old man, and he had 
opened the same gates more than twenty years before, when the 
banker’s dark-eyed bride had first entered her husband's mansion. 

Archibald Floyd welcomed his children heartily. How could he 
ever be otherwise than unutterably happy in the presence of his 
darling, however often she might come, with whatever eccentricity 
she might time her visits ? 

Mrs. Mellish led her father into his study. 

“TI must speak to you alone, papa,” she said; “ but John knows 
all I have to say. There are no secrets between us now. There 
never will be again.” 

Aurora had a painful story to tell her father, for she had to con- 
fess to him that she had deceived him upon the occasion of her 
return to Felden after her parting with James Conyers. 

“T told you a story, father,” she said, ‘‘when I told you that my 
husband was dead. But Heaven knows I believed that I should be 
forgiven the sin of that falsehood, for I thought that it would spare 
you grief and trouble of mind; and surely anything would have 
been justifiable that could have done that. I suppose good never 
can come out of evil, for I have been bitterly punished for my sin. 
I received a newspaper within a few months of my return, in which 
there was a paragraph desctibing the death of James Conyers. The 
paragraph was not correct, for the man had escaped with his life; 
and when I married John Mellish my first husband was alive.” 

Archibald Floyd uttered a cry of despair, and half rose from ‘his 
easy-chair; but Aurora knelt upon the ground by his side, with her 
arms about him, soothing and comforting him. 

“Tt is all over now, dear father,” she said; ‘it is all over. The 
man is dead. I will tell you how he died by-and-bye. It is all over. 
John knows all, and I am to marry him again. Talbot Bulstrode 
says that it is necessary, as our marriage was not legal. My own 
dear father, there is to be no more secrecy, no more unhappiness— 
only love, and peace, and union for all of us.” 

She told the old man the story of the trainer’s death, dwelling 
very little upon the particulars, and telling nothing of her own 
doings that night, except that she had been in the wood at the time 
of the murder, and that she had heard the pistol fired. 

It was not a pleasant story, this story of murder and violence and 
treachery within the boundary of his daughter’s home. Even amid 
Aurora’s assurances that all sorrow was past, that doubt and: uncer- 
tainty were to vanish away before security and peace, Archibald 
Floyd could not control this feeling. He was resties: and uneasy in 
spite of himself. He took John Meilish out upon the terrace in the 
afternoon sunshine, while Aurora lay asleep upon one of the sofas 
in the long drawing-room, and talked to him of the trainer’s death 
as they walked up and down. There was nothing to be elicited from 
the young squire that threw any light upon the catastrophe, and 
Archibald Floyd tried in vain to find any issue out of the darkness 
of the mystery. 

“Can you imagine any one having any motive for getting rid of 
this man ?” the banker asked. 

John shrugged his shouldefs. He had been asked this question 
so often before, and had been always obliged to give the same reply. 

No, he knew of no motive whieh any one about Mellish could be 
likely to have. 

‘«* Had the man any money about him ?” asked Mr. Floyd. 

“Goodness knows whether he had or not,” John answered ocare- 
lessly ; “but I should think it wasn’t likely he had much. He had 


been out of a situation, I believe, for some time before he came to 
me, and he had spent a good many months in a Prussian hospital. 
I don’t suppose he was worth robbing.” 

The banker remembered the two thousand pounds which he had 
given to his daughter. What had’ Aurora done with that m ? 


and had she wanted it for him? She had not explained this in her 
hurried story of the murder, and how could he press her upon so 
painful a subject? Why should he not accept her own assurance 
that all was over, and that nothing remained but peace? 

Archibald Floyd and his children spent a tranquil day together; 
not talking much, for Aurora was eompletely worn out by the fatigue 
and excitement she had undergone. What had her life been but 
agitation and terror since the day upon which Mr. John Pastern’s 
letter had come to Mellish to tell her of the existence of her first 
husband? She slept through the best part of the day, lying upon a 
sofa, and with John Mellish sitting by her side keeping watch over 
her. She slept while the bells of Beckenham Church summoned 
the parishioners to afternoon service, and while her father went to 
assist in those quiet devotions, and to kneel on his hassock in the 
old square pew, and pray for the peace of his beloved child. Heaven 
knows how earnestly the old man prayed for his daughter’s happi- 
ness, and how she filled his thoughts; not distracting him from more 
sacred thoughts, but blending her image with his worship in alter- 
nate prayer and thanksgiving. Those who watched him as he sat, 
with the sunshine on his gray head, ligtening reverentially to the 
sermon, little knew how much trouble had been mingled with the 
great prosperity of his life. They pointed him out respectfully to 
strangers as a man whose signature across a slip of paper could 
make that oblorg morsel of beaten rag into an incalculable sum of 
money; a man who stood upon a golden pinnacle with the Roths- 
childs and Montefiores and Couttses; who could afford to pay the 
National Debt any morning that the whim seized him ; and who was 
yet aplain man, and simple as a child, as anybody might see, the 
admiring parishioners would add, as the banker came out of church 
shaking hands right and left, and nodding to the charity children. 

I’m afraid the children dropped lower curtseys in the pathway of 

Mr. Floyd than even before the Vicar of Beckenham; for they had 
learnt to associate the image of the banker with buns and tea, with 
sixpences and oranges, gambols on the smooth lawn at Felden, and 
jovial feasts in monster tents to the music of clashing brazen bands, 
and with even greater treats in the way of excursions to a Crystal 
Palace on a hill, an enchanted fairyland of wonders, from which it 
was delicious to return in the dewy evening, singing hymns of re- 
joicing that shook the vans in which they travelled. 
The banker had distributed happiness right and left; but the 
money which might have paid the National Debt had been impotent 
to save the life of the dark-eyed woman he had loved so tenderly, or 
to spare him one pang of uneasiness about his idolised child. Had 
not that ail-powerful wealth been rather the primary cause of his 
daughter’s trouble, since it had cast her, young,-inexperienced and 
trusting, a prey into the mercenary hands of a bad man, who would 
not have cared to persecute her but for the money that had made her 
such a golden prize for any adventurer who might pledse to essay 
the hazard of winning her? 

With the memory of these things always in his mind, it was scarcely 
strange that Archibald Floyd should bear the burden of his riches 
meekly and fearfully, knowing that, whatever he might be in the 
Stock Exchange, he was inthe sight of Heaven only a feeble old 
man, very assailable by suffering, very liable to sorrow,.and humbly 
dependent on the mercy of the Hand that is alone powerful to spare 
or to afflict, as seemeth good to him who guides it. 

Aurora awoke out of her long sleep while her father was at 
church. She awoke to find her husband watching her; the Sunday 
papers lying forgotten on his knee, and his honest eyes fixed on the 
face he loved. 

“My own dear John,” she said, as she lifted her head from the 
pillows, supporting herself upon her elbow, and stretching out one 
hand to Mr. Mellish, ‘‘my own dear boy, how happy we are together 
now! Will anything ever come to break our happiness again, my 
dear? Can Heaven be so cruel as to afflict us any ‘more ?” 

The banker’s daughter, in the sovereign vitality of her nature, had 
rebelled against sorrow as a strange and unnatural part of her life. 
She had demanded happiness almost as a right; she had wondered 
at her afflictions, and been unable to understand why she should be 
thus afflicted. There are natures which accept suffering with patient 
meekness, and acknowledge the justice with which they suffer; but 
Aurora had never done this. Her joyous soul had revolted against 
sorrow, and she arose now in the intense relief which she felt in her 
release from the bonds that had been so hateful to her, and chal- 
lenged Providence with her claim to be happy for ever more. 

John Mellish thought very seriously upon this matter. He could 
not forget the night of the murder—the night upon which he had sat 
alone in his wife’s chamber poadering upon his unworthiness. 

“Do you think we deserve tobe havpy, Lolly ?” he said presently. 
“Don’t mistake me, my darling. I know that you’re the best and 
brightest of living creatures—tender-hearted, loving, generous and 
true. But do you think we take life quite seriously enough, Lolly 
dear? I’m sometimes afraid that we’re too much like the careless 
children in the pretty childish allegory, who played about amongst 
the flowers on the smooth grass in the be@utiful garden, until it was 
too late to set out upon the long journey on the dark road which 
would have led them to Paradise. What shall we do, my darling, te 
deserve the blessings God has given us so freely; the blessings of 
youth and strength, and love and wéilth? What shall we do, dear? 
I don’t want to turn Mellish into a Phalanstery exactly, nor to give 
up my racing-stud, if I can help it,” John said reflectively ; “ but I 
want to do something, Lolly, to prove that I am grateful to Provi- 
dence. Shall we build a lot of schools, or a church, or almshouses, 
or something of that sort? Lofthouse would like me to put up a 
painted windowin Mellish church, and a nev pulpit with a patent 
soundingboard ; but I can’t see that painted windows and sounding- 
boards do much good in a general way. I want todo something, 
Aurora, to prove my gratitude to the Providence that has given me 
the loveliest and best of women for my true-hearted wife.” 

The banker’s daughter smiled almost mournfully upon her devoted 
husband. 

“Have I been such a blessing to you, John,” she said, “that you 
should be grateful forme? Have I not brought you far more sor- 
row than happiness, my poor dear ?” 

“No,” shouted Mr. Mellish emphatically. ‘‘The sorrow you 
have brought me has been nothing to the joy I have felt in my love. 
My own dearest girl, to be sitting here by your side to-day, and to 
hear you tell me that you love me, is enough happiness to set against 
all the trouble of mind that I have endured since the man that is 
dead came to Mellish.” 

I hope my poor John Mellish will be forgiven if he talked a great 
deal of nonsense to the wife he loved. He had been her lover from 
the first moment in which he had seen her, darkly beautiful, upon 
the gusty Brighton Parade; and he was her lover still. Neweshadow 
of contempt had ever grown out of his familiarity with her. And 
indeed I am dixposed to take objection to that old proverb ; or at least 
#0 believe that contempt is only engendered of familiarity with 
things that are in themselves base and spurious. The priest, who is 
familiar with the altar, learns no contempt for its sacred images; 
but it is rather the ignorant neophyte who sneers and sniggers at 
things which he cannot understand.- The artist becomes only more 





reverent as toil and study make him more familiar with his art; its 


Had she known of the trainer’s existence when she asked for it? 





eternal sublimity upon him, and he worships the far-away 
goddess of Perfection as humbly when he drops his brush or his 
chisel after a life of patient labor, as he did when he first ground 
color or pointed rough blocks of marble for his master. And I can- 
not believe that a good man’s respect for the woman he loves can be 
lessened by that sweet and every-day familiarity in which a hundred 
household virtues and gentle beauties—never dreamed of in the ball- 
rooms where he first danced with an ynknown ido) in gauzy robes 
and glimmering jewels—grow upon him, until he confesses that the 
wife of ten years’ standing is even ten times dearer thau the bride 
of a week’s honeymoon. 

Archibald Floyd came back from church, and found his two chil- 
dreri‘sitting side by side in one@f the broad windows, watching for 
his arrival, and whispering together ‘like lovers, as I have said they 
were. 

They dined pleasantly together later in the evening; and a littlr 
after dark the little phaeton was brought round to the terrace steps, 
and Aurora kissed her father as she wished him good-night. 

“ You will come up to town and be present at the marriage, sir, I 
know,” John whispered, as he took his father-in-law’s hand. 
“ Talbot Bulstrode will arrange all about it. It is to take place at 
some out-of-the-way little church in the city. Nobody will be any 
the wiser, and Aurora and I will go back to Mellish as quietly as 
possible. There’s only Lofthouse and Hayward know the secret of 
the certificate, and they-——” 

John Mellish stopped suddenly. He remembered Mrs. Powell’s 
parting sting. She knew the secret. But how could she have come 
by that knowledge? It was impossible that either Lofthouse or 
Hayward could have told her. They were both honorable men, and 
they had pledged themselves to be silent. 

‘Archibald Floyd did not observe his son-in-law’s embarrassment ; 
and the phaeton drove away, leaving the old man standing on the 
terrace steps looking after his daughter. 

“TI must shut up this place,”*he thought, “and go to Mellish to 
finish my days. I cannot endure these separations; I cannot bear 
this suspense. It is a pitiful sham my keeping house, and .iving in 
all this dreary grandeur. I’ll shut up the place, and ask my daughter 
to give me a quiet corner in her Yorkshire home, and a grave in the 
parish churchyard.” ' 

(To be continued.) 








-- HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


GEN. BEAUREGARD proposes in a letter to Bragg to call 
the Union men Abolitionists. Beauregard is great at ames. 
He calls self by a name that he never got from his father a | mother. 


Pot Gen. Pillow’s mind in one scale and an inflated blad- 
der in the other, and the —eneral will have 4 well-balanced mind. 


‘* WELL, that’s always the way with the telegraph folks !’’ 
exclaimed Mrs.jMellow. * The good news they send us one day is pretty 
sartia to be contradi the next. Why, there’s our neighbor Sally 
Shute, who got a story as how her husband had been killed in one of 
the battles, and the day after it was all upsot, for it proved to be another 
man! Gin me the old mail stage after all,” continued Mre. Mellow, “ if 
*twas slow, ’twas eartin.” 


‘WELL, what next?” said Mrs. Partington, as she inter- 
rupted Ike, who was réading the war news, “the pickets were driven 
in five miles! Bless wy Aye wd soul! but that will niake a strong fence, 
I suppose they had to be driven in deep to keep the sessionaders from 
digging out under them.” 


A CLEVELAND peper hopes that somebody will be hung 
for the surrender of Harper’s Ferry—ho) that “the responsibility 
will be fastened somewhere besides upon the fortunes of war.” But if 
the responsibility can be f«stened nowhere but on the fortunes of war, 
we say, hang the fortunes of war. 


A New Source or Disease.—Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr, the 
historiographer of the Mackerel Brigade, while lately approaching the 
— city encountered a man—or, rather, in his own Johnsonian 
words: 

_ When very near the city, on my return home, I met achap, weighing 
aout 225 pounds, who was on his way to a lawyer’s to get hia exemp- 
tion from the draft duly filed. 

***See here, my patriotic invalid, says I, sceptically, ‘how do you 
come to be exempt ?’ _ 

‘***T am exempt,’ says he, in a profoundly melancholy manner, ‘ be- 
cause I am suffering from a broken heart.’ 

*** Hem,’ says I. ’ 

“*Tt is true,” says he, sniffling dismally, ‘I asked the female of my 
heart to have me. She said I hadn’t enough postage-stampr to suit her 
ideas of personal revenue, »nd she didn’t care to do my washing. That 
was enough; my heart is broken, and I am not an able-bodied man.’ 

* Drafting, my boy, is of a nature to develope the seeds of disease in 
the hitherto healthy human system.” 


A RaRE CHARACTER.—During the recent hearing of appeals 
by the Draft Commissioners, in Philadelphia, one individual came for- 
ward and stated that he had given his age to the deputy-marshal who 
took the enrollment as 44 years. Since then he had been to see his 
mother, who lives in Montgomery county, and whom he had not seen 
for 10 years. She toid him he was in his 46th Fa and he wished to be 
exempt on account of this fact. We do not think that there is another 
man in the city of Philadelphia, who lives so néar his mother, and who 
has not gone to see her for the long time of ten years. The Commis- 
sioner, of course, refused to exempt this rare specimen, no doubt 
thinking that i: he could live so long without seeing an parent, he 
on sacily leave his wife and family for the short space of nine months, 








THe Lorp’s PRayer.—One of the members of Congress 
from Island, while in Washington, and conversing somewhat 
solemnly with a p: of Senators and Congressmen, was flatly met by 
a doubt on the part of one of the Senators as to his sufficient familiarity 
with the Bible to enable him to re the Lord’s Prayer. Of course the 

du this impeachment of his moral status, 

his ability to say the said prayer, * or any other 
r backed his opinion by a little money, and offered to 
bet $5 on oo at issue. The stakes being put up and silence 
secured, the gned member squared himeelf for the task, and putting 
on his soberest look began as follows; 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep,” ete. 


Having finished the stanza, he put forth his hand for the $5, upon 
which the Senator remarked, *‘ I had no idea that you could do it,” and 

aot the stakes cheerfully, without a that he knew even 
less the Lord’s Prayer than the member himself. Of course there 
was some hilarity among the auditors at the result of the w and the 
winner of the bet will 7 announce himself as the «Bible candi- 
date” before the end of another canvas. 


soons mapper A ye - Aus Bfien peer received 
acu a on ™ 0 near the wrist,” says 
the Milan ‘tallon 3 Gazette. ‘This occurred about the n- 

of March, 1861. wound healed in six days, and it was not 
the 30th of March that, on rising from his he felt some diffi- 
culty in opening his mouth, contractions in his left hand which 
he could not stretch out, and pains in the and thigh. During 
the first days these phenomena di on going to bed, but com 
menced again as he rose and exposed “himself to the open air. On the 
10th of April, symptoms becoming more in'ense, he was taken to 
the hospital, On the following day a spxsmodic contraction of t e 
the,lower jaw and rig -in those of the neck were observed ; 


of 
the left hand ex, a contraction every time it was taken fro 
under the bodelgthes, aud the pain in the right side continued; the 


3 


: 


lse was very 8 grains of chloride of barytes 

dissolved in a pound of disti'led water were prescribed to be taken in 

the course of twenty-four hours, This treatment was continued until 
the 2!st, when the s *kjaw having amost entirely disa; 

peared, the dose was reduced to grains & day, and the remedy 

entirely left off on the 26th; two da Inter the patient left the hospital 

health. It must be » however, that Dr Gherini, 

affirms that he this without success in the case of a 

soldier the war in Italy. On the other hand, he admits 

Gnecchi, of the sume city, has several times adminis- 


‘tered it successfully in cases of traumatic lockjaw, and that Dr. Tussani, 


also of Milan, counts one cure by this salt. Another case is related as 
having occurred at Venice, where a young girl of sixteen received a 
slight wound in the wrist, which, appearing very insignificant, was 
neglected. Symptoms of lockjaw appeared on the following day, which 
were successfully treated by twenty-four ns of aconite in strong 
laurel water, a tablespoonfa being administered every hour. The dose 
of the aconite was afterwards raised to thirty-six grains, and in the 
course of two days the patient was cured.” 


e* 
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WALKS AND TALKS. . 


Syiiasus—which, freely translated, means programme, 
nly that it is much more genteel to call it “‘ Syllabus ;” firstly, because 
syllabus” is good Latin, or Greek, or something not generally under- 
stood; and I freely inform the good public beforehand, that I mean in 
these papers to be ever solidly genteel, which, as I see upon looking back 
through the paragraph, means, by my own argument, that I shall be 
“not generally understood.” 

Therefore so let it stand. He who is too easily understood gets no 
reputation forerudition. It was true philosophy that of the ancient lady 
who, having sat for h lf a century under the ministration of the Rev, 
Doctor S--—, declared, upon the advent of a new preacher, that she did 
not enjoy his sermons a bit, because she understood every word of them, 
which was not the case with the dear departed S—. 

Syllabus again. j 

Mr. Leslie—falling into the natural mistake of men—has nurtured a 
belief in his mind that age and experience should certainly have gar- 
nered wisdom, and that the undersigned having the first must neces- 
sarily possess the last ; and, consequently, that it is his duty to secure 
whatever may exist in that line for the pages of his paper and the 


The argument is good, and I cannot reconcile it to my sense of duty 
to refuse so simple a request as that. I shall place upon paper my men- 
tal and physical wanderings. What they may come to, time and trying 


only can tell. I can but answer ashe did who was asked if he could} 


play the violin, # I don’t know, I never tried!” 
» The world shall be my violin and I shall essay to play upon it. 

To do this successfully I must bave the aid of that world I address. 
A good talker is nothing without good listeners. What would have 
been the fate of Theodore Hook without the reputation which made 
men keep their mouths shut when his was open? He gave a proper 
illustration of this himself wher he told the story of his being present, 
unknown, at a public dinner, with nobody to talk with on either side but 
corpulent Aldermen. This did not deter him; and, selecting the one 
whom he judged the most able to bear it, Hook let fly a witticisam. The 
Alderman snickered, sniffed, and finally broke into a chuckle, which 
ended in a choke, during which his countenancé changed from the 
pleased to the angry; and, turning to Hook, he growled, ‘ Confound 
your talk; you’ve made me swallew that beautiful bit of fat without 
tasting it.” 

Not that I would have the public keep their place always while I am 

ng. Their utter stillness would be,worse than inattention. 
While I suall believe in free speech for myself, may I not accord it to 
the world? In the republie which I shall found, every man, woman 
" and child shall have a voice and a vote. If I speak aught which offends 
the self-love, the opinion or the sovereignty of the individual, he shal! 
—on hissing—be heard. It is the prerogative of the listener, and al- 
though Mr. Mason Jones saw fit, in his lecture upon “Curran and the 
Irish Orators,” to threaten the hissers with some obscure vengeance, yet I 
shall not take Mr. Jones as my author'ty, even though I am gravely in- 
formed that he is going to be “the fashion,” and I do dearly love to be 
in “the fashion.” 

I would therefore ask all kinds of opinions from all kinds of people. 
Let them remember that the intellect never yet existed that could dis 
pense with suggestions. He who preaches only from texts of his own 
selections must preach stupidly. The greatest men of the world have 
acknowledged that their wisdom grew from the fact of their never being 
ashamed to learn from any source, or of acknowledging their ignorance 
and asking questions. 

Whatever we profess to have mastered, there is still something we 
can learn even from those who profess to have mastered nothing. 

The world falls into great error when it makes men infallible on the 
strength of great reputations. One of the old kings of France once 
raised a learned man to the dignity of royal librarian. The librarian 
was applied to by a thick-skulled nobleman to answer a question, and 
was answered that he did not know. 

“Not know!” was the nobleman’s response; ‘“‘ does not his majesty 
pay you for knowing ?” 

‘His majesty,”’ said the librarian, ‘‘ pays me for what I do know;; if 
he paid for what I do not know, all the riches of his kingdom would not 
suffice.” e 

Which puts me in mind, a8 applicable to the case, of a memory of one 
E—., who was a well-known maker of almanacs, in New York, a score 
of years ago. E—— went forth upon Long Island for a walk, and was 
caught in a heavy shower. While plodding through it he was overtaken 
by a countryman who recognized him. 

“Isn't your name E——?” asked the rural gentleman. 

Yes,” 

“You make almanacs, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘s Well, how came you to get caught in this shower ?” 

As much as I hate interruptions, 1 am obliged at this moment to listen 
to one from a pet 10-year old—no connection with that remarkable 
** four-year old” who persists in saying such funny things through the 
pages of a contemporary—who sits at the end of my table and studies 
out my manuscript as the sheets leave my hand. She has reached my 
allusion to Mr. Mason Jones, and hurriedly informs me that he is an. 
nounced to repeat that “hysterical boration” again, ‘‘ word for word.” 
during the week. I give it as she gives it .o me, only correcting the 
phraseology, She probably means “ historical oration.” 

Re 8 & nos tons. I would solicit correspondence. Anything 
that anybody has w tell. Anything that anybody has to complain of. 
Anything that anybody likes. Anything that anybody hates, and—I 
would even hear from those who have nothing to say. They have a 
boundless theme from which to speak. I forgét to whom the thought 
belongs, but some great orator—not Mr. Mason Jones—wheun challenged 
to speak extempore from any subject, consented, and had given him the 
single word, “‘ Nothing.” He began by saying: ‘‘ No theme could have 
been proposed with so illimitable scope. Nothing! From nothing 
God created the universe!” 

Shakespeare declared that tere were ‘“‘ sermons in stones,” but fo: got 
to say what sermons there were in countless other things, lest he might 
not have room to enumerate them. What endless subject for dilation 
and comment can be found, for instance, in a single copy of the New 
York Herald! How many histories, how many mysteries, how many 
hopes, fears and speculations! How the newe columns lose interest, 
and the editorial pales its intellectual fires before the advertising pages, 
those columns of a thousand editors, the concentrated wishes, love 
notes, intrigues, and anxiety of a thousand brains. Who is there that 
does not read the ‘‘ Personal?” What scores of romances may be taken 
from its paragraphs? The appeals of lovers, wives, mothers and 
friends for the missing. ‘The private signals and correspondence of 
rogues and rascals, The information that cannot be conveyed by letter. 
The appeals from stricken youths to the lady with the blue hair and yel- 
low eyes, who rode up in a Broadway omnibus one day last week, to 
address a letter to “‘ Nincum, Brooklyn Post Office,” and the unblush- 
ing daily notice of the uptown baby broker, that she will take “ children 
for adoption ;” or, in other words, that she will relieve those who have 
“loved not wisely, but too well,” of the results, for a compensation, 
and telling the childless that for a stipulated sum, according to the phy- 
sical beauty of the article offered, they can be suited with babies at a 
moment’s notice : 

HILDREN TAKEN FOR ADOPTION—ALSO ADOPTED OUT 
to good homes Wanted, a little girl 14 monthsold. A boy one 
year old for adoption. 

Next comes an appeal from another source for a stray nonpareil : 
W ANTED—TO ADOPT AN ITALIAN OR GERMAN BOY 

about 10 years old. Must be [pee wins oe and haye a natural 
talent for drawing, painting, music and mechanical construction. 

Then we have a specimen of that perpetually stricken gentleman who 
is for ever looking fur the lady with the blue hair and yellow eyes, and 
begging a letter to be sent somewhere: 

EWARK, 6:15 P. M. TRAIN.—THE GENTLEMAN WHO PRE- 

vented the old man from jumping off the platiorm of the car would 
be pleased to have the two ladies in black, who apparently took an in- 
terest in his wellare, send their address to Winter Garden, Station A.., 
Spring st., N. Y. 

Again we have the appeal to some hard-hearted Adolphus who has 
imagined himself snubbed by his Anna Maria, and gone off to sulk: 


DOLPHUS, WHY HAVE YOU NOT BEEN TO SEE ME? 
A Come, and I will explain matters to you. 





I was not at on 
e . 21, 


Next a parent calling upon a truant son > 
Bo: YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO RETURN HOME, 
if you promise to do better. Come home this morning 228, 
Then we have a Governor ( ?) looking out for a lady to grace his-tro- 
pical home, to sit at the of his board, and—if she prove smarter 
than he—perhaps at some time to be Mrs. Governor: 
ANTED—TO SUPERINTEND THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
Governor of one of the West India Islands, a young lady is 
wanted, who combines with the qualitics of 4 hourek the accom- 
be ae of a refiued education, a ay ep . To on a 
—none others need apply—a pleasant home a proportionate pe- 
eoniery remuneration is Offered. ; 

Hobnob with the Governor we have: 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, FOREIGNER, OCCUPYING FINE 

private apartments, in a respectable family, with his own servant, 

etc., would like to make acquaintance of a respectable young Am- 

erican, of undoubted character and having may | pursuits, to keep him 

company and teach him the English language during the winter even- 
ings in exchange for full board. 

A fine opening for some aspiring Lancaster who would lessen his ex- 
penses and act factotum to a “ gentleman occupying private apart- 
ments,” 

Following this is another case of parenta! troubJe in one who seeks 

BOY ABOUT 14 YEARS OLD, WHO LEFT HOME ON 

Thursday afternoon, 6th inst , previous to the snowstorm. He 
suid he was gone hunting to the Catskill Mountains; had with him a 
single barrelled gun; was dressed with gray overcoat, check pants, 
rather wide, black cloth cap, black cloth jacket, check shirt. Any infor- 
mation of the above errant youth will be thankfully received by his 
father, ete. 

As final specimens let us have a few of the jocular and mysterious : 

UINEA AGENT. 
Treatise on Evangelical Spiders, nearly ready. C’est pourquoi 
vous aussi tenez-vous prets. 
SOUTH NORWALK. 


A THERE IS A LETTER FOR YOU IN THE UNION SQUARE 
POST-OFFICE. Cc. C. 
erent. , 12 O'CLOCK—70—22. 


i: aed ARE YOU, BLUE BOW, IN BRIDGEPORT? 
J. & D., IN 41. 

At some future day it shall be my duty to dig deeper into this mine of 
speculation and mystery, to act the iconoclast, to revel the depths of 
fancy, fun and infamy hidden under advertisements. To unfold the 
oddities and mysteries of matrimonial scribes, and the trials, tribula- 
tions and tricks of those who, like that Governor of the West India 
island, are seeking wives on probation, or women who desire to state 
their capability and domestic beauty in the household of a widower or 
elderly bachelor. 

We have all heard of “ unwritten history,”’ but we never think of the 
millions of unwritten advertisements—of the myriads who would address 
the world, but either cannot make themselves heard, through poverty, 
or because their tale wou]d be too true or too glaring for publication. 
Mrs. Brinsmade in her prison cell, with only the knotty face and gray 
whiskers of Kennedy, peeping, like a nightmare, through the bars, 
would have been giad to have advertised for her missing friends or for 
some champion, who weuld have battered down the loathsome prison, 
and buried Superintendent Kennedy under the ruins, so that his gray 
whiskers and political eyes should never more be seen among men. 

The poor girl, Miss Anderson, who w 8 murdered in cold blood by a 
wretch who had a diploma to, do it, anid who then thrust her lifeless 
body into the home she had deserted for the sake of a villain, would 
have been glad to have advertised for a strong heart and head, among her 
own sex, who would have thrown about the poor erring girl a womanly 
shield, and saved her from the most terrible of deaths. 

The shysters and tricksters who met last week in Tammany Hall to 
quarrel, to bargain and sell, and to crowd themselves, by brutal force, 
into profitable office, while the Nation is shivering in mortal agony, 
will some day be glad to advertise for a place that shall shelter them 
from the avenging eye and arm of an outraged people, upon whose 
back they will at last place the feather that shall break it. 

There is the administration at Albany, who will some day be glad to 
advertise for even a single bottle of the waters of oblivion to wash out 
from the memory of the people the deeds that have disgraced it. I say 
a single bottle, but at the same time I recognize the necessity for the 
entire river to flow through the wells of Government that all the 
workings of the Morganites may be washed out. How much of the 
water would be necessary to clean the hands of Hillhouse, Arthur and 
Bliss, and what floods must Anthon require to do away with the jobbery 
of this humbug draft. When will the time come that honest men will 
have a chance for prominent positions, instead of fourth-rate lawyers ? 

Alas! man is nothing without a mentor. Mine sits at the end of my 
table, reading one by one the sheets I write. Shesays she does not like 
the last one, that 1 am getting serious, and she does so hate serious 
people, She asks me to tell ‘“‘a funny story!” It is quite equal to the 
tale told of some celebrated reporter for the the London Times, I forget 
his name, because [ am always deficient in names, who, in the midst of 
agrave debate in the House of Commons, called, in a ventriloquial 
voice, upon the Speaker for a comic song. 

My “ Pet”—that is what 1 call her—is like most of the world; she 
desires to repudiate these strong facts, which, though they may be 
interfering with her everyday comfort, are troublescme to get rid of. 
I hold it as a certainty that at some time in our lives we must be an- 
tagonistic to wrong, but with sensible people the principle of resist- 
ance does not last always. If, in the earlier part of our lives, we reach 
that desired antag nism, we naturally battle against fraud and rascality 
for a while, but we awake to the fact that the rascals, as well as the poor, 
** shall be with us for ever.” If we profit by this lesson, we naturally 
settle down in age to look upon fraud and villainy as necessities and 
cease to oppose them; but if, on the contrary, we only learn these bad 
proclivities of man as we advance in life, and then learn them by bitter 
experience, it is hard to shake off the desire to run a tilt against them, 
even though our heads be gray, our legs shake and our arms hardly able 
to handle the lance of opinion. 

‘“* Pet” says this is all Greek to her, and still persists in asking me to 
tell her a funny story. She is somewhat of a philosopher, too, when 
she asks me whether I do not think by rebuking the world and accusing 
it of certain faults, I do not teach them to commit them. She hasa 
case in point for my consideration, and recalls to my memory a time 
when I sought to bring her to confession relative to some missing 
sweetmeats, of whose disappearance she denied all knowledge. A few 
days aiterward, when she admitted the abstraction, I said, +‘ Why did 
you not admit it to me when I asked you before ?” 

The answer was, “I didn’t know where they were then, and didn’t 
think of eating them until you told me.” 

This may be all true and good argument, but still I have no faith in 
men who seek to go through the world on velvet, and boast that they 
haven’t an enemy on earth. It argues that there must be some radical 
deception at bottom, as certainly as when a woman declares that she 
has nothing to conce il. 

Whatever fault I may find I am not inclined to the thought that “ the 
times are out of joint;” “Oh, cursed spite, that ever I was born to set 
them right ;” but to act upon the belief that about as little villainy ex- 
ists in this day as has existed in any age of the world, and that the 
rebuker and reformer is but an agent of the law to keep villainy in 
check. My Aunt Sylvia does not agree with me upon this point, but 
declares that every year makes the world worse, and that no such wick- 
edness existed in her youth as now. My aunt goes back in her memo- 
ries to the seventeen hundreds, and, speaking for the family, says that 
she has been 250 years in this country; but I fear that my aunt forgete 
that in her youth she was too innoceut herself to detect those things 
which an experience of the world has since given her spectacles to see 
into. Crime and immorality are contagious, and, like all other things, 
change their fashion. At ore period murder may be the ruling crime, 
at another burglary; but I believe that in the present day swindling, 
both private and public, is the predominant one, and perhaps converts 
thousands, who would otherwise be murderers and thieves, into what 
the world terms respectable men. It is but achance whether a man 
becomes Governor of the State or a highway robber, = merchant 
or a pickpocket, but in either case his modes of action 1 be the same. 

In gross—with all deference to Aunt Sylvia’s opinion—I can hardly 
believe that the Broadway saloons, or the different dens of crime about 
New York, are of a worse character than those of London or Paris a 
hundred years ago, or that the scale of morality differs in years or in 


localities. It As a - = X., that y it — in size it 
grows that as it grows ie become less careful 
and more apt to act openly their wickedness. 7h email towne end vil: 








same as of their virtues, and a 
enough to give him what is called 
be regardea as y, and would 
the age, in society, as though not posted in the current 
news. or unable to dance, 

When——upon my word “ Pet’s” asleep, and that just at the moment 
I was about to tell that funny story! Can it be possible that I be- 
came prosy? In that case the story must be reserved. 
THE OBSERVER. 





———s 


WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 

Tue stormy, gloomy weather of the past eight or ten days 
has been a terribie damper to all musical . The opera al- 
ways suffers the most from such weather, because the item of full] dress 
enters largely into the considezation, while in other places of amuse- 
ment there is no necessity for any such display. “‘ Put on your bonnets, 
girls, and let us go to Wallack’s,” is an invitation answered on the mo- 
ment, and in ten minutes the party is off on their way rejoicing. But 
the opera is a very different affair. Rich toilettes have to be made, and 
a down-pouring wet night positively shuts up in their houses one-half 
of our fashionable opera visitors. On Saturday night last, however, an 
extra performance was given, which attracted a brilliant house, partly 
it is thought in the expectation that Major-General McClellan would be 
present. He did not accept the invitation tendered to him, and the thou- 
sands present were very much Seovecineet but the performance was 
excellent and seemed to be keenly relished by the audience. The new 
prima donnas, Madame Guerrabella and Madame Whitney Lorivi, o»n- 
tinue to rise in public estimation and popularity. ‘They are admirable 
artists, and deserve the favors they have so fairly won. Mdlle. Morensi, 
the new contraito, is also steadily winning her way. She is already a 
meritorious and charming artist. 

Meyerbeer’s new opera, ‘‘ Dinorah,” was produced on Monday night, 
the 24th inst., to one of the most crowded and brilliant audiences ever 
assembled within the walls of he Academy of Music, It is impossible 
to pronounce upon so remarkable a work sfter but one hearing, but we 
can say that there are several pieces which are coy eed orang to 
arrest the attention at once. These are the Bell trio in the first 
act, the Shadow song and the trio in the second and. the baritone 
song in the third act. All these are eccentric but telling compositions, 
aud will carry the rest of the music through, albeit some of it is pretty 
tough to swallow. The two duettinos for two female gentlemen who 
come on to sing them and go off when they have finished —nobody 
knows why they come or why they go—are quaint “nd curious, and 
will be effestive when are well rendered. Our present impression 
of “ Dinorah ” is that it is a huge piece of pelea, put together with 
much art, but with not much success. It is, however, redeemed as we 
have said by some very striking numbers. Madame Angiolina Cordier 
isa very hands:me you g French lady, and intensely French in every- 
thing—style, veice and manner. She isa sctress, and executes 
the most florid music, probably the most florid ever written, with won- 
derful facility. She was loudly encored in the Shadow song, and has 
certainly le a success. Brignoli was exactly like a fieh out of water, 
yes, like a large fish out of water, but he sang Reaper’s song with 
spirit. ‘Amodio made an effect in his song in the third act, and Susivi 
by some curious providential accident was ov the stage when the cur- 
tain drew up on the third act, sang a fragment with great spirit, disap- 

ared from view, and was seen no more, 

Miss Fanny Stockton and Madame Morensi, who performed the two 
supernumary gentlemen, looked very charming. Miss Stockton, 
however, was very timid, but Morensi’s splendid voice told out with 
a Imirable effect. The chorus in the introduction was out of sight, and 
we wished it had been out of hearing, for it was abominably out of tune. 
It redeemed itself however i the course of the evening. The goat was 
wonderful, It went across the stage twice at a rate of speed which in- 
dicated that it was desirous of earning its money with as little delay as 
possible. It may be pronounced a most successful debut. ‘“ Dinorah ” 
will certainly run for several nights, and will attract large audiences, 
Gen. McClellan was present and was most enthusiastically received. 

One of the pleasantest concerts that we have attended for a very ton 
time was the first subscription concert of the Liederkranz Society, a’ 
irving Hall, last week. The programme was varied and delightful, and 
oer was gogd. The concert overture, called Michael Angelo, 
by Gade, is bold characteristic, with a certain amount of massive 
grandeur worthy of the subject. The orchcstral treatment is interest- 
ixg, and is more vigorous than we usually meet with in Gade’s music. 
It was finely performed, The choral music was a prominent excellence 
of the concert, The voices of the Liederkranz Society are young and 
P werful, and their singing gives evidence of a very careful train- 

ng. Their fortes were strong, without exaggeration; their pianos 
were eee and their crescendos gradual and well-defined. We 
m ist say that we have heard no choral singing equal to it in several 
ye irs, and their leader, Mr. Pauer. deserves much praise for his careful 
an | effective teaching. Madame Rotter sang Schubert’s “‘ Ave Maria” 
an! the solo in Mendelssohn’s finale to “‘ Loreley,” with much energy 
and feeling. 

The crowning excellence of the convert was, however, Mendelseohn’s 
violin concerto, yore Bruno Wollenhaupt, It is a composition of 
F be beauty, an received ample justice at the hands of Bruno Wollen- 

wpt. The lovely avdante was played by him with a classic grace, a 
sistained sentiment and breadth of expression which could not be 
exceeded. He added nothing to it, be sought for no cloptrap effects, 
h: simply and nobly interpreted the passionate reverie of the composer 
with a passion equal to his own. The allegro vivace was equally ad- 
mirable in another way. In this he displayed a rare and wonderiul 
delicacy, which could only be achieved by an almost perfect technique. 
It was a masterly performance throughout, and called forth the most 
enthusiastic applause. The fantasie Binge was played in the 
same masterly manner by Mr. Wollenhaupt, and was equally warmly 
received by the audience. After both pieces he was unanimously called 
out. Mr. Hermann A. Wollenhaupt accompanied the ‘ caprice” in his 
usual finished style, and with that care for the effects of the soloist 
which proves the true artistic feeling. 

The Liederkranz is a live society, and its subscription concerts will 
very seriously affect the interesta of the ancient but highly respectable 
New York Philharmonic Society, which jogs along in the.old humdrum 
way, a8 though time had stopped, with the hand of the dial pointing to 


The production of Beethoven’s opera of “ Fidelio,” at the German 
theatre, attracted crpwded audiences, and has added not a little to the 
reputation of the establishment. This great work is but little known 
here, and its musical standard is of so high a character that it can only 
be comprehended by the higher order of musical intelligence. Still the 
nume of Beethoven is a warrantee to the world, and the people flock to 
hear the inspirations of the greatest musical genius that time has yet 
ft The music was carefully rendered throughout. the ensemble 

eing entirely acceptable. Carl Anschutz is indefatigable in his labors,and 
new operas are constantly in rehearsal, so that fresh attraction and con- 

uent excitement is furnished every week. The success of the estab- 
lishment is therefor - but a natural result of intelligent enterprise and 
unwearied persever nce. 

Edwin Forrest has concluded his engagement at the Opera House, 
Sees where his success was even greater thar was anticipated. He 
acts at Niblo’s Garden this week, and will remain there, we believe, for 
over a month. ; 

Miss Matilda Heron closed her ngs ere at Brooklyn, and returns 
to Niblo’s Garden with Mr. Forrest, playing on alternate nights with 
him. Her engagement both here and in Brooklyn has been the most 
successful that she ever played, and this with the extraordinary attrae- 
tion of Mr. Forrest to contend against. Matilda Heron has a wonderful 
hold upon the game of the public, and hence her success wherever 
she appears. e understand that her new play is in rehearsal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are attracting brilliant and crowded 
audiences at Winter Garden. During the last week of intolerably bad 
weather the people flocked to see these lar favorites, giving them 
a cordial welcome back to New York again. The Williamses are cenial 
and admirable actors. Their delineations are so lifelike, 80 quaint, so 
full of marked character, and so truly original in their conception, that 
they stand out apart from every one else, and in them we see what we 
can see nowhere else. This is the charm which attracts crowds to wit- 
ness their performances nightly and for weeks together. The pieces 
they play are every way amusing ; humor, pathos and broad fun, mingling 
in due proportions, form an entertainment that every one likes to see, 
and insur« to Ba: Williams and his wife throngs of admirers where- 
ever they appear. They perform every night this week in two or three 
of their popular dramas, farces and burlesques. 

The revival of “ Speed the Plough” and “ Central Park” has caused 
a perfect rush to Wallack’s Theatre ¢uring the past week, and the ex- 
citement seems in no way to have abated. The programme for the present 
week is varied every night, and on Monday, December 1st, we are pro- 
mised “ A Bachelor of Arts,” which will assuredly prove another dis- 


es sucress. 

Keene’s was closed two evenings to make preparations for the 
roduction of the new Fairy Spectacle,  Blondette,” upon which Miss 
eene has ex ed a vast amount of money, time and care. The whole 

resources of the establishment have heen called into requisition, and re- 

= says that it will be the most brilliant effort of her management. 





e shall give a full description of it in our next. 
(reat preparations are being made at Barnum’s Museum for the holi- 
day folks. A new and thrilling drama is in rehearsal, called, “‘ Harold 


the Sea King; or, the Ire Queen’s Vow,” and will be performed on 
Thankaeiving Day, with new scenery, dresses. music and decorations. 
In addition to this and a thousand rare curiosities, Com. Nutt and the 
Tropical Fish, Herr Driesback, the famous Lion tamer, will go through 
his extraordinary and hazardous performances. His daring feats illus- 
trate ihe wonderful power of human will to subdue the most untameable 
and ferocious of the brute creation. It will be a gala time at the Mu- 





seum for some weeks to come. 
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MY GUEST. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


mln eater Up Owed Morais trom a ew and welcome cont 
butor.—ED.] 
Tue fire is dead in the gloomy grate, 
And the shadows are heavy along the wall, 
I sit alone in my study-chair, 
And look on the cold dead ashes there— 
My wife has gone to the ball. 


She came in more than an hour ago, 
In flowers and satin and costly lace, 

And stood one moment to be admired 

By this chair of mine—I was worn and tired, 
But I smiled at her lovely face. 


She never blushes—her cheek was cold 

With the pride and grace that are always there ; 
But her eyes were dimmed in wells of light, 
And I swear the flowers seemed stars to-night 

In the sable of her hair! 


She will dance, of course, with the foreign count, 
And all the lions who grace the ball. 

And many, I know, will envy the one 

Who is silently watching here alone 
The shadows upon the wall. 


She is petted and flattered everywhere— 

Her life is the world’s, and the world her life ; 
And she laughs sometimes, with a careless glee, 
And says ’tis honor enough for me 

That she is my pverless wife. 


Perhaps it is; but a dull, dead pain 
Will come at night, as I sit alone— 

A dead pain born of the early tears 

Shed long ago, and I dream of years 
That are all of the past and gone. 


And sometimes into the chair of my wife, 
That stands on the other side of the grate, 
A slender sLadow will softly glide— 
A something that comes at eventide 
To sit with me as I wait. 


So tender a face you never saw, 
All shady with tresses of brown and gold; 

The red, curved lip, and the sunny eyes, 

Half raised, like a child’s, in their sweet surprise, 
And the brow that never grows old! 


It comes from whence I cannot tell— 
It goes like a breath of the idle wind; 

Its step is noiseless, its lip is still; 

But a prayer, like music, seems to fill 
The air it leaves behind. 


Always the same through the lonely hours— 
A shadowy thing in that empty chair; 

Lingering just where the light is red, 

And fading away with the first faint tread 
Of my wife upon the stair! 


My darling—mine !—no other eye 
Has ever looked on this midnight guest— 
This haunting dream of a boyish love 
Returned to my heart, a» a wandering dove 
To a long-forsaken nest! 


O long is the time since I heard her voice— 
That bestand dearest of all things dear! 
The gay June roses have unclosed and blown, 
And the long green grass, I know, has grown 

On her grave for many a year. 


But I still remember the olden sights 
Of uplands cradled in creeping mist, 
Of summer moons low-hung in the sky, 
And sunsets treading the mountains high 
In purple and amethyst. 


And I dream of the stile, and the garden-gate, 

And I hear the reapers’ songs in the grain, 
And I see her once more in this chair by the grate— 
The same sweet lily that used to wait 

For my steps in thé orchard-lane! 


O could I live over the years again !— 

Hush! hark! ’tis the step of my wife in the hall! 
She has danced with the count, and she comes to me 
With his honeyed words and his flattery— 

The peerless queen of the ball. 


And my guest is gone—I am left vlone 
To miss the gleam of her golden hair, 
And yearn for the pure, sweet face again, 
When I hear the sob of the midnight rain, 
Or sit in this study-chair! 


I know what is—what might have been 

Will it ever better my life to say? 
When I look on my wreaths, shall I think of their cost, 
The golden honey for evef lost, 

And the red wine flowed away? 








The Last Party of the Season. 


Tue whole town rang with the news of the fall of Sumter. 
Men were wild with excitement, and women were wishing that they 
could change their sex and go forth to the war 

Mrs. Nicholas Stone had issued cards for a party that night, and 
the fall of ten thousand Sumters couldn’t keep that lady from going 
on. It was the last party of the season, and Mrs. Nicholas Stone, 
for the two years since she hid been a leader of ton, had peculi- 
arly prided herself upon the fact of always giving the first and lest. 
party of the season. 

Neither did the fall of Sumter affect unplonsaslll the attendance 
on Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s party. If there were any difference it 





was in the more general attendance of her set. The rooms 
were crowded, the hostess im her glory in all things but ~ 
which was the n.n-disposition of her guests for dancing. 
vain the harps and horns swelled forth their most fascinating he 
sichorean notes, the dancers that should be were not in attitude 
upon the floor. They had strayed away to the conservatory, to the 
punch-rooms, to the card-rooms, to all the rooms but the dancing- 
rooms, or only there to stand in groups and discuss the great event 
of the day. 

Not yet had the understanding of Northern men reached that point 
which a few days later made hosts of soldiers spring at a word 
from the people and march witli the steadiness of veterans to defend 
their tireatened soil. Even with the echo of the guns booming in 
their ears, and the thought of their banner in the dust, the tolerant 
North bore the breath of traitors in its midst, and suffered men to go 
from them, unharmed and unchidden, who were known to be bent on 
an errand of arms against the very land that had nurtured them. 

Among the groups at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s last party of the sea- 
son was one to whom we shall pay especial attention. It numbered 
four, two gentlemen and two ladiés; the first we shall present as 
Messrs. Curtis and Stephens, the last as their sisters, 

Mr. Geo. Frederick Curtis’ was en Alabamian, a privilege which, 
according to his own showing, was only second to an election to the 
Senate. Inthe estimation of Fred Curtis, the sovereign State of 
Alabama was the spot to which the eyes of the whole world turned, 
or should turn, and unquestionably would turn, but for the besetting 
ignorance that covered all outside its limits. 

From the other extreme was Louis Stephens, and though possibly 
as vain of his native State—Vermont—he did not a.lew his ad- 
miration to creep into every conversation and influence every: 
act. During the previous year he had met Curtis while on a 
business tour through the South, and an attachment of more than 
ordinary nature having sprang up between them, based upon some 
service of Stephens rendered to Curtis on their first meeting, a ser- 
vice that by mutual consent was never alluded to. When Louis 
Stephens returned to his Vermont home he was accomparfied by 
Curtis. The visit and its attendant circumstances proved so grate- 
ful to the Alabamian, that within Jess than three months absence at 
his own home, he returned to Vermont, bringing with him a sister 
to present to his wife elect, Miss Carrie Stephens, of Bennington. 

Complications will grow from a quick succession of events, and 
of such we have the record to make on this the last party of the 
season at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s. 

Thus it was that upon this night the group of which we discourse 
was composed of two couples, linked by double ties. In the coming 
autumn it was arranged that Miss Carrie Stephens would change 
her name and State for that of Mrs. George Frederick Curtis, of 
Alabama, and at the same hour Miss Lulu Curtis would dothe same 
for Mrs. Louis Stephens and Vermont. 

Blind love saw not in the fall of Sumter an obstacle to its happi- 
ness. This night was to be the last of their meeting for many 
months, for on the morrow Curtis and Lulu were to leave for their 
home, cutting short their stay from fear of obstruction on the route. 

*T tell you, Carrie, you are treating this matter too seriously. It 
is only an affair of a few months. Your Lincolnites and Wide-Awakes 
will see within that time that we are a united people, and then they 
will gracefully back down and acknowledge the Confederate States 
of America.” 

“George, you deceive yourself, and for all your boast of under- 
standing and admiring the North, you cannot understand or admire 
them if you think they will ever allow one single star to be reft from 
their banner.” 

‘Bravo! my little Yankee patriot, I would that you were with us 
in old Alabama, and as good a patriot on her side.” 

‘That could never be while her side was the wrong one, George.” 

“* Ah, Carrie, a successful rebellion is always a revolution. You 
will think differently when you see our new flag flying in your ports, 
and our commerce doubled under our own administration.” 

“Never! the success of a bad act cannot make it right. 
does not always justify the means.” 

**Do you hear this Louis? Our Carrie does not foresee the success 
of the Confederate States, or justify their striking for their rights 
What must we do with the little traitor to her future home ?” * 

‘I think, George, it will be hard to make either Carrie or myself 
believe that any act which brings dishonor upon the dear flag we 
have been taught from childhood to venerate, can be right or have 
success.” 

** Whew! here’s another. Are you, too, going to turn against old 
Alabama, where you’ve lots of friends always ready with open 
arms ?” 

‘No man is my friend that would be foe to my country.” 

‘* And what says Lulu to ali this; has she lost faith in old Alabama 
since she has been in Yankee land ?” 

“No, George, I have not lost faith in Alabama, but as you know 
I have fever believed in.this ending of a mere political quarrel.” . 

* Hillo! an Abolitionist in our very midst, eh! It’s well I’m tak- 
ing you home, Miss Mockingbird, or perhaps the next thing you’d 
be doing would be to sell out your share of the niggers, or what 
would be worse, give ’em their freedom.” 

I’m not so sure but I shall do one or the other anyhow,” 
Lulw’s serious response to her brother’s joke. 

“Why this is rank treason! I'll report you to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee the very moment we arrive at Montgomery. Wouldn’t you 
make a pretty figure under orders to leave the State in twenty-four 
hours as a dangerous character.” 

“If any such danger exists,” said Carrie, in a half-feeling, half- 
earnest tone, “it would be better for you to leave our little convert 
to Union principles with us in the good State of Vermont.” 

«2nd what to do, Carrie ?” 

“To make herself useful in the cause of her country. To render 
such little aid as a true woman can render to those who go forth 
to battle for the right.” 

“To help make uniforms for Yankee troops, eh ?” 

“ Yes, her labor will be sanctified.” 

* Bravo again! Well, darling, you shall stay in Vermont with- 
out Lulu, and make uniforms, and they will be just in time for our 
Alabama boys, who will take them by right of conquest from your 
brave Vermonters.” 

“See here, George!” broke in Louis, ‘‘ did you ever hear of Stark 
and Bennington ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, there is a little of that blood still running in the veins of 
the Green Mountain boys. Perhaps you may yet find it out.” 

Curtis turned away a little piqued at the defence, and letting the 
smile for a moment pass from his countenance, but instantly coming 
back with a half joking air, said, 

“* Well, Carrie, I have only one thing farther to say on this subject 
of uniforms, which is, a request that if you should have anything to 
do with making those of the officers you will sew carefully and strong, 
and think of me while you are doing it, for I have determined in my 
own mind to look up one of those same Vermont officers and appro- 
priate hjs uniform be he dead or alive, if it were only to keep my 
word good.” 

Carrie started almost to her feet and looked earnestiy in the eyes 
that were looking half lovingly, half laughingly in hers. 

“George, do you mean to say that you are going to take an active 
part in this unholy rebellion ?” 


The end 


was 





“Oh! come now, Carrie; ‘unholy rebellion’ are hard words. 
You would, if a man, defend your own home. I being a man shall 
do the same by mine.” 

‘Your homes are not attacked. You are girding on your sword 
before there is even a threat of a blow. The very best argument that 
can be used in favor of the land you are about to strike, is the fect 
that you are suffered to make the threat in its very bosom and then 
g0 forth to cary it out.” ‘ 

“Once more, bravo! Carrie, you are charming im your new 
character. You stand up so well in defence of Yankee land that 
even Lew is silent.” 

“I endorse every word of Carrie’s,” was Lew’s quick response, 
“‘ and feel as though I could be even more personal. I cannot now 
believe that all those with whom I have had associations in Alabama 
in the past could have turned so false, not only to their country but 
to me.” 

There was a dead silence of a few moments, during which the 
smile passed entirely away from the face of Curtis. At last he turned 
quickly towards Louis, and grasping his hand with a quick, earnest 
manner, said, 

“* My dear boy! we mustn’t let th‘s foolish flare-up of two parties 
break our brotherhood. It will be all over in a few months, when 
we will meet again to laugh at a bloodless quarrel.” 

* Pray God that it may be so,” was the almost whispered response 
of Louis. 

A few minutes later there was a laughing party in the punch-room 
at Mrs. Nicholas Stone’s, with glasses filled. 

** Now, then, Curtis,” said one of them, “ let’s drink confusion to 
traitors !” 

‘* With all my heart, though perhaps my definition of a traitor 
may be different from yours.” ; 

** Well, then, confusion tc the Southern rebels !’” 

“That won’t suit me. It might criminate myself.” 

‘** Ah, yes!” said another, “Curtis always was an arch rebel, and 
no doubt when he leaves us to-morrow will hasten home to saise a 
regiment or perhaps wear a yellow sash.” 

Curtis was silent; the words of Carrie rang in his eays—“ unholy 
rebellion.” 

“Can you do anything for us, Curtis ?” called up the funny ma’ 
of the party from the bottom of the room. ‘“ Haven’t you ai:ca 
commission in your pocket from ‘old Alabama,’ to bestow!” 

There was another silence, and the smile that had set upon 
face of Curtis through the evening was fast giving place to an anxious 
troubled look. He was to bid adieu so soon to Carrie Stephens ana 
per brother, who was, apart from the tie that was so soon to bind 
them together, all of a brother te him, and the thought would force 
itself forward of what the intervening months, perhaps years, might 
bring forth before they could meet again. No dream of Carrie’s un- 
dying faith ever failing entered his brain, nor yet cf the unsevered 
brotherhood of Louis changing; the only doubt was the duration of 
their separation and the ultimate result of transplanting a wife to 
his Alabama home, cherishing such sentiments of native land and 
freedom as those of Carrie Stephens. 

The time came for separation; the warm love kisses were pressed 
upon lips that kissed again—tears and laughter, fears and hopes were 
mingled together, and the carriage that conveyed Lulu and her 
brother rolled away toward the station, followed by the prayers and 
the straining eyes of the brother and sister left behind: 

A few days passed over, and the proclamation of the chief of the 
nation rang like a bugle note through the land, calling 75,000 men 
from the forum and the farm, from the desk and inglorious ease, to 
the defence of their flag and the integrity of their country. Among 
the first that responded to the call was Louis Stephens. From the 
hardy men of Vermont he called around him a hundred stalwart aids, 
and even while the echo of the call was ringing through the hills of 
his home marched forth to lay down his life, if need be, for the 
principles he professed. 

“ First let me kiss away the tears, Carrie, and then let me kiss 
those little fingers that have worked so well in my cause. You shall 
certainly have it to say in the future that you have shed the first 
blood for your country, for those little digits have been sorely 
wounded by the needle. It was rather different sewing upon this 
heavy cloth and buckram than on your laces and silks, eh, Carrie ?” 

Carrie smiled an admission of the fact through her tears. 

‘I don’t really know what I should have done without you had 
shown yourself so practically handy, for every tailor in town was en- 
gased six deep. 1 should have had to go forward without the bril- 
liant array I now stand in and trust to chance for my outfit. I shall 
never look at myself without thinking of you and your poor little 
fingers.” 

Once more there were smiles and tears, hopes and fears, prayers 
and adieus, and a thousand men marched away from the hills and 
valleys, the towns and villages of Vermont, to the tantara of the 
drum and the grand challenge of the bugle, and left a void in a thou- 
sand homes, but not an achifg one. 

The almost daily letters of Louis came home and were like mo- 
ments when she could snatch her brother to her bosom, but there 
came nothing from those who had gone away to the land which she 
regarded as the land of desolation and of death. Whether they had 
reached their home in safety, and whether George had settled down 
impassively regarding the strife, or whether he had, in aceord- 
ance with his laughing threat, taken up arms against his own land 
and hers, were the only thoughts that flashed across the heart of 
Carrie Stephens, and left a sickening doubt behind them. 

Half a year had passed away, and our locality is changed from the 
State of Vermont to that of Virginia. We are not far from the banks 
of the Potomac, on a bright, sunshiny day in October. It is outside 
the line of Union pickets, but not upon ground where straggling 
parties of rebels would be expected. There is a long narrow path- 
way skirting a bit of woods and hidden from the hills aboutit’ 
the dense foliage that grows on either side. Along this pathw 
passed two officers and six men, silently, and speaking below 
voices. It was more than a mere scouting party, the presence 
two commissioned officers bearing evidence of the fact. 

** Lieutenant, we must go carefully around these woods; it will 
impossible to be too careful. I don’t want to wake up any of: hes 
cursed Yankee pickets, nor meet any of their scouts. We are 


| hardly enough on our own ground here.” 


*That’s true,” was the reply; “ our errand would be better done 
by meeting no interruption, even though we came off first best.” 

“Unless we can bag a Stray prisoner or so, who will give 
mation of what is going on inside their lines.” 

‘Well, captain, we’ve got to be might “careful 
pretty sure we don’t lie 0 far out of earshot.” 

They were putting in practice thi ‘riunction by halting at the 
corner of the woods and sending a 1 ~ around and recon- 
noitre. Back he caine in a few mo his finger upon his 
lips, and the re:,ort that three figur 2 supposed to be offi- 
cers of the Federal army, were ju ‘ping across the hill. 
The captain bade the man show st route they were tak- 
ing, and then turning to the oth 

“* Lie down, every one of you 
yonder hill, and we shall see t’ 
a breath until I bid you.” 

Dowm the} went, close in 


grass. 
“4 enough,” said th 


Liars 


+ 4st now, for I’m 


{ soon be at the top of 
is spot. Not a word, nor 


ad half covered by. the long 
“there’s just three of them 


» - 
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er to toil and starve, and go next door to naked, as a poor man’s 
solitary wife does here? I know which I should choose if the two 
chances was offered me. A woman can’t put her foot inside the 
heavenly kingdom, I tell you, unless she has got a husband to lay 
hold of her hand and draw her in. The wives of a saint are safe; 
paradise is in store for’em, and that’s why the Gentiles’ wives— 
them folks that’s for ever riling at us—leave their husbands and 
marry a saint.” ; 

“Does the saints’ wives ever leave em to marry them others—the 
Gentiles ?” asked that troublesome Davies. 

“Such cases have been heerd of,” responded Brother Jarrum, 
shaking his head with a grave solemnity of miner. ‘They have 
braved the punishment and done it. But the act has been rare.” 

“What is the punishment ?” inquired somebody’s wife.” 

“When a female belonging to the. Latter Day Saints—whether 
she’s married or single—fa'ls off from grace and goes over to the 
Gentiles, and marries one of ’em, she’s condemned to be buffeted by 
Satan for a thousand years.” 

A pause of consternation. 

‘¢ Who condemns her?” a yoice, more venturesome than the rest, 
was heard to ask. 

“ There’s mysteries in our faith which can’t be disclosed even to 
you,” was the reply ef Brother Jarrum. ‘‘Them apostate women 
are condemned to it, and that’s enough. It’s not everybody as can 
see the truth. Ninety-nine may see it, and the hundredth mayn’t.” 

«Very true—very true,” was murmured around. 

“*] think I see the waggins and the other vehicles arriving now!” 


rapturously exclaimed Brother Jarrum, turning his eyes right up” 


in® his head, the better to take in the mental vision. ‘The travel- 
lers, tired with their journey, washed and shaved, and dressed, and 
the women’s hair anointed, all flagrant with oil and frantic with joy 
—shouting, singing and dancing to the tune of the advancing fiddles ! 
I think I see the great prophet himself, with his brass band in front 
and his body-guard around him—sometimes he goes out with his 
body-guard—meeting the travellers and shaking their hands indi- 


vidually! ‘I think I see the joy of the women, and the nice young. 


girls, when they are led to the hyminial halter in our temple by the 
saints that have chosen them, to’ be induoted into the safety of para- 
dise! Happy those that the prophet chooses for himself! While 
them other poor mistaken backsliders shall be undergoing their 
thousand years of buffetings, they’ll reign triumphant, the saved 
saints of the Mil—” 

How long Brother Jarrum’s harangue might have rung on the 
wide ears of his delighted listeners, it is not easy tosay. But an in- 
terruption occurred to the proceedings. It was caused by the entrance 
of Peckaby, and the meeting was terminated somewhat abruptly. 
While’Susan Peckaby sat at the foot of the saint, a willing disciple 
of his doctrine, her lord and master, however disheartening it may be 
to record it, could not, by any means, be induced to open his heart 
and receive the grace. He remained obdurate—passively obdurate 
during the day; but rather demonstratively obdurate toward night. 
Peckaby, a quiet, civil man enough when sober, was just the con- 
trary when ivre ; and since he had joined the blacksn.ith’s shop, his 
evening visits to a noted public-house—the Plough and Harrow— 
had become frequent.. On his return home from these visits, his 
mind had once or twice been spoken out pretty freely as to the Lat- 
ter Day Saint doctrine; once he had gone the length of clearing the 
shop of guests and marshalling the saint himself to the retirement 
of his own apartment. However contrite he may have shown him- 
self for this the next morning, nobody desired to have the scene 
repeated. Consequently, when Peckaby now entered, defiance in his 
face and unsteadiness in his legs, the guests filed out of their own 
accord; and Brother Jarrum, taking the flaring candle from the 
shelf, disappeared with it up the stairs. 

This has been a very fair specimen of Brother Jarrum’s repre- 
sentations and eloquence. It was only one meeting out of a great 
many. As I said before, the precise tenets of his religious faith need 
not be enlarged upon; it is enough to say that they were quite equal 
to his temporal promises. You will therefore scarcely wonder that 
he made disciples. But the mischief, as yet, had only begun to 
brew. ’ 
(To be continued.) 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


ice—The Government is projecting a scheme to lower the 
Mt np eeoy turning all the able contrabands into the mines at $1 
* per day wages. 

——A poor widow went to Boston a few days since, ta bid a good- 
bye to her two sons who had enlisted. From their bounty neuay ar 
lad made up a sum of $57 for her support during their absence. hile 
her arms were around their necks, some soulless pickpocket walked 
away with the money. 


The Baltimore Clipper says that the man who was employed to 
assassinate Mr. Lincoln when he passed thiough that city, now walks 
about its streets without any iear of a halter. 


All the ailanthus trees about the capitol grounds at Washington 
are being removed, The odor had become so offensive that the removal 
was necessary. 


The Maine papers tell a strange story of a mar at Moorehead 
Lake, who had been reading the Bible late at night, and coming aéross 
the pas , “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” undertook to 
do so by placing that member on a log and chopping it off just below 
the thumb. This not suiting him, he tried it again, and succeeded in 
hacking it away higher up. When discovered, means were taken to 
siop the bleeding, and he still lives. 


Mr. Amasa Stone, a rich railroad man of Cleveland, Ohio, was 

drafted. last week, and bid $200 for a substitute. He got one, and 
gave him the money; but on after inquiry finding that the man 

Was very poor and had a wife and seven children depending on him, he 
dded an aught to the 200, making it $2,000, 


At the late trade sale, in this city, the books of Bull Run Rus- 
»Ileould not get a bidder at any price. is name was received with a 
.orm of” hisses. 


The pearl divers are after the gold of the Golden Gate. One 
party has gone from Panama another from San Francisco, while 
another party with diving bells and other machinery has leit New York. 


A packige was mailed in the New York Post Office last week 
upon which $148 18 postege was paid. It was to go to London, and the 
contents were of the value of $700,000. 


One of our soldiers writing from Newberne says : “ White grapes 
are very abundant, and sell for 50 cents a peck. They are very fine. 
Sweet potatoes and oysters are coming in by the boat loud, che first at a 
dollar ind the last at 75 cents a bushel. [ think’we shall live.” 


— - The Chief of Washington Police has given notice to the pick- 
pockeis and thieves to vacate the city, as wherever they are found, 
whether there is a charge against them or net, they will be put 7 
the cars and shipped away, and if found again within the limits will be 
sent to the Old Capitol Prison. 


Mr. Mason Jones, in his lecture on John Milton, says that he 
held the office of Secretary of State to Cromwell. a position equivalent 
to that held now by Palmerston or Russell. This is an amusing blun- 
der. Milton was merely Cromwell’s private secretary or amanuensis. 


Gen. Bragz, in his official report to tbe Confederate Govern- 
ment, says that 1,000 Kentuckians joined him in his late raid into that 
State; that the people hesitated to take Confederate scrip, and that he 
was charged three prices for supplies. 


Nearly 40 miles of the Baltimore and Obio railroad, west of 
Martinsburg, have been destroyed by the rebels. The ties were gath- 
ered in piles and set on fire, with the rails above, so that the latter are 
warped an‘ made useless. The brid are ajl destroyed, and in many 
places masses of rock have been precipitated up«n the track. 


In the United States Supreme Court at Washington, the black 
silk robes are abolished, the new members being averse to them, and at 
the next session the judges will sit in simple broadcloth. 


——— 16 loyal Kentuckians were hung by the rebels, about three 
weeks ago, near Cumberland Gap, by a Tennesseé’ regiment attached to 
Kirby Smith’s command. Among the victims was Harper King, who 
had been very active in serving the Union c..use, and an object of special 
hate to the rebels. 









































The Cincinnati papers assert that the family of Semmes, of the 

British pirate vessel Alabama, is ir that city. 

——-— 932 bales of cotton arrived at St. Louis on the 10th inst. from the 
Lower Miesissippi. — 
The pastor of the Park street church, Boston, stated on Sunday 
last that over 100 members of his church had gone to the war, and tliat 
now he should go himself, having been appointed chaplain to the 45th 
Massachusetts volunteers. 

——— Wisconsin has reduced the legal rate of interest from 10 to 7 
per cent. 
The Sturgis Rifles, who have acted as Gen. McClellan’s body- 
geen during his campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, have been mus- 

red out of the service. 








—— brown paper is now manufactured at the Salisbury 
Paper Mills, in 


Oo county, from the wild flag wing in low 
grounds all over the North. The Po 6 ape is experimenting with a 
view of making white paper, also, from the same material 





Society, 


—— San 
Union soldiers. 


A coroner’s verdict has been given against Dr. Browne and A. 
Simms for causing the death of Clementina Anderson — the woman 
Gordon is held as a witness. 


Upland cotton was sold on the 24th Nov., at Philadelpliia, for 
68 cents a pound. The highest price yet. 


Coals at Boston are $9 a ton. 


——— The draft took place on the 19th Nov., at Milwaukee, without 
opposition. 


Postal currency is being issued ‘at the rate of $100,000 a-day. 


Gen. Martindale, against whom Fitzjohn Porter lately preferred 
some frivolous charges, of which he was honorably acquitted, has been 
‘made Military Governor of the District of Columbia. 


Some admirers of Gen. Taylor raised $500 to present him with 
asword. He declined the weapon, and recommended them to spend it 
in urtificjal limbs for maimed soldiers. 


Com. Boutwell has decided that the licence belongs to the house, 
and not to the trader. If Jones, who has paid his licence while trading 
at 47 Broadway, moves to 48, he has to take out another. 


—— 1,800 invalid soldiers were paid off and discharged at Washing- 
ton, last week. ; 


The Western Jews have presented Mr. Lincoln with a Stars 
and Stripes flag, with a Hebrew inscription on it. 


“Mrs. Edwin James has filed a bill of divorce against her 
husband, 


R, 8. Field, of Princeton, has been 
Senator Thomson’s unexpired term (March 
States Senate. 


Two men and a woman have been arrested on suspicion of mur- 
dering Alabamus Harrison, at Port Richmond, Staten Island. 


Southern. The Jackson Mississippian says: ** One of our ex- 
changes in Louisiana comes to us printed on the inside of ordinary wall 
paper. The paper looks quite respectable on the printed inside, but 
upon opening it your eyes are greet -d with all sorts of figures, and what 
printer’s type never had any hand in stamping. We presume the pro- 
prietor of this paper intends to furnish his subscribers with enough 
= wal poo to ornament their rooms, thus rendering his sheet doubly 
valuable.” 


The Richmond correspondent of the Charleston Mercury, 
under date of Oct. 30th, writes: ‘‘ Gen. Bragg appears to be in high 
spirits, entirely satitied with his reception. e givesa gloomy account 
of Kentucky; says he got only 1,100 recruits; the people are hostile or 
cowardly, etc. ‘Doubtless, but if the army of liberation had whipped 
the army of occupation (Yankees), we should have heard other news. 
An officer in Bragg’s command, who was with him in Kentucky, ore 
the reason he did not fight was because he considered his army as the 
mainstay of the Confederacy, not to be risked in a general engagement 
uunless positively certain of success.” 


The Richmond correspondent of the Granada Appeal, under 
date of Oct. 24, gives the subjoined account of affairs in that city: 
** Richmond is now worse than Naples, worse than Baltimore was when 
Winter Davis was the Wilkes of the Plog Ugly sweli-mob of that law- 
less -« § No one thinks of going iato the Cuenenerian streets aiter 
nightfall without arms. A large and well organized gang of cut-throats 
has ‘taken the town.’ They lie in wait at almost every corner, well 
provided with slung shots, billies, brass knuckles, and all other devilish 
implements of mischief which the city, highwayman uses to disable his 
victims, and they attack everybody that walks alone, oftentimes gentle- 
men when attended by ladies.” 


A letter to the Houston (Texas) News, from H. C. Stone, dated 
Gainesville, Texas, Oct. 18, says that there was the wildest excitemeut 
there, owing to the discovery of a secret organization of Lincolnites, 
the object of which was to murder all Secessionists and take movable 
plunder to Missouri and burn the balance that might be left. 500 militia 
collected and caught 29 Lincolnites, and hung two of them. The balance 
will be tried and probably found guilty. They are mostly from Cooke 
and Grayson counties, ough they are said to exist all along the 
frontier. They have secret signs tnd passwords. 


An act of matchless heroism was performed in Palmyra, Mo., 
on 18th Nov. One of the 10 victims to rebel brutality having a wife 
and five children, a young man offered himself as substitute, and was 
shot in his stead. is name ought to be known,'that when the war is 
over a monument be raised to his memory. 


Stonewall Jackson preached to his army on the 16th of Novem- 
ber ; text, Joel ii. 20. 


Steamboat hands on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers pow 
receive $50 per month. 


The rebel Gen. Van Dorn was recently compelled to make a 
hasty retreat from his boarding-house, Brandon, Miss., having made a 
strategic movement upon his laadlady’s virtue. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia, on Nov. 12, unavimously de- 
cided the —— law of the Confederate States to be unconstitutional. 
Judge Jensins delivered the opinion of the Court. 


The Richmond Dispatch publishes from thé Savannah Republi- 
can the following summ of the losses of the Southern armies during 
the past 10 months: “ Our loss in killed and wounded at Fort Donelson 
may be roughly estimated at 3,500; at Roanoke and on the North Caro- 
lina coast, 600; at Elkhorn, 3,500; at Shiloh, 10,000; at Williamsburg, 
Seven Pines and before Kichmond, 20,000; in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, 5,000; at Cedar Run, 1,200; at the second battle of Manaseas, 6,000; 
at Boonston and Crampton Gaps, 4,000; at Sharpsburg, 10,000; at Co- 
rinth, 4,000; at Perryville, 3,000; and 5,000 for those who have fallen at 
outposts, in skirmishes, ete. These figures, added together, make the 
enormous sum of 75,000! Ofthis number it would be safe to say that 


aven. 
has contributed $350,000 for the relief of the 
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one-third, or 25,000, are now in their ves, having either been ed 
outright ordied from their wounds uite a8 many—probably mure— 
have died from sickness. Tothis should be added 25,000 more for those 


who have b-en maimed and whose health has been ruined for life. Thus, 
our losses in 10 months of the present year may be estimated at 75,000 
men, who have either perished or have been disabled. If the whole 
truth were known they would probably reach 100,000 by the end of the 
year, for the deaths from disease in the hospitals, in camp, and at home 
generally, exceed those in battle.” 


Personal.—The Rev. John B. Pinney, for many years connected 
with the American Colonization Sock ty, has been recognized as Consul- 
General of the Republic of Liberia for the United States. 


—— Gen. Weitzel, who commanded the Union troops in the rereut 
attack at Labadieville, on the Bayou Laiourche, is one of the youngest 
Generals in the United States service, being not quite 40 years of age. 
He is a native of Ohio and a uate of West Point. He commands 
about 5,000 men, and has rendered some important service to the Gov- 
ernment in the locality where he'is now operating. 


The Abington Virginian anvounces the arrival there of Gen. 
Humphrey Marshall, with a portion of his command. His body cor- 
porate will add weight to tle Confederate body politic, for he is as big 
as _—— of Falstaffs, and has twice the fat knight’s infelicity in 
combat. 








Brig.-Gen. Frank Patterson, of Philadelphia, was found dead 
on the 22d of November, in hig tent, at Fairfax Court House. The 
cause of his death is not known. 


Gov. Olden, of New Jersey, has appointed Richard 8S. Field, of 

Princeton, United States Senator, to fillthe vacancy occasioned by the 

death of Hon. John R. Thompson. The term expires on the 4th of 
next. 


Mr. Samuel Allen, of Shapleigh, Me ,has six sons in the army, 
two sons-in-law, one grandson and nephews in abuudance. 


Gen. Francis P. Blair was recently presented with a sword by a 
number of ladies of St. Louis. The sword cost, with the two scabbards 
and case, $1,000. 


The President has given Brig.-Gen. Edwin R. Price, son of 
Major-Gen. Sterling Price, both of the rebe! any, a full pardon of all 
treasonable or other crimes and misdemeanors aguinst the United States, 
committed up to the i8th of November. Gen. Price was takén prisoner 
some time since, paroled, and afterwards exchanged for Gen. Prentiss. 
Subsequently he resigned his commisrion in the revel army, and his 
frieuds appealed for his pardon. 

















The of New Haven are moving to up alecal Historical 
dorcel to the old colony of New ‘ated . 


Porei The Journal of St. Petersburg announces that by the 


construction of the Siberian tel h, tel communication is 
now opened with Pekin, China, vie Ra Russia. nemghte 


Mr. Queensly, of Cambri England, a great admirer of the 

Greek poets, has on orders in his will, that after his death his body 

shall be dis and his skin be taken off and tanned in such a manner 

-as to convert it into a parchment, on which the /liad of Homer shall 

a be copied, the singular MS. to be then deposited in the British 
useum, 


A singular incident occurred at Turin on the occasipn of the 
Princess Pia’s marriage. The cl of the cathedral, which is the 
parish church of the palace, retu to celebrate the marriage in the 
church on the ground that it was to be effected by proxy. The clergy: 
nevertheless, presented for the yo Sy ture an order for 20,000f., the 
usual fee for a = am ny King, however, instead of affixing 
his signature to the order, drew his pen through it and returned it to 
the bishop of Biella, who vainly endeavored to persuade his Majesty to 
change a decision which he had taken because he considered the refusal 


to celebrate the as an insult to himself. 


The British author, Lawrence, better known as Guy Livingstone, 
is about to throw his “‘ sword” into the Jeff. Davis scale. He is asplev- 
did horseman, and will make an excellent officer of Stuart’s rebel 


ders. 
Corcoran, the Washington broker, and Ex-Gov. Morehead, of 
Kentucky, are now lions in Paris. . . 


Slidell has at last had an interview with the Emperor. It is 
said he marked upon a map the Stuart rides around Pope and McClellan. 


The new Turkish Ambassador at Paris brings seven wives with 
him. The French have christened them Mesdames Monday, ‘Tuesday , 
ete.—a wi.e for each day. 


The Mayor of Kreumunster, Austria, has forbidden the ser- 
vant girls, ladies’ maids and all working girls to wear crinoline under 
penalty of imprisonment. 


The ex- Queen of Naples has been pronounced insane. 


The Japanese Ambassadors sailed from Lisbon for their own 
home, in a British frigate, on the 6th of November. 


The Turkish Government are cultivating the growth of cotton 
in every available divtrict. The English Government are assisting 
them with funds. é 


The greatest Dog Show in the world will be held on the 7th of 
December in Birmingham. 


Dr. Leonard Schmitz, rector of the High School, Edinburgh 
has lately been rebuked for ill-treaiing his wife. 


South-mpton has been selected by the Austrien Government as 

their entrepot for the Trieste line of packets. Baron ‘Thierry lately 

——- Southampton, when the authorities gave him and Palmerston a 
reakfast. 


The — Minister at War has disbanded the smal]l remnant 
of the Irish volunteers, called the Legion of St. Patrick, which was 
already reduced to some 20 men. 


The total number of paupers in England is 917,000, being an 
increase of 115,900 since last year. Of the increase, 99,000 is in the 
cotton manufacturing districts. 


The Yelverton case is again on the tapis in London. 
referred to the Lords. 


The female Blondin, who fractured her thigh bone, while per- 
forming some foolhardy feat, is crippled for life. 


The Duke d: Grammont, who killed Dillon, the editor of Le 
Sport, in Paris, lately, in a duel, is to be tried, The English and 
Americans are making great exertions to convict the Duke, upon whom, 
however, the duel was really forced. 


That edifice of infamy in Paris, the Temple, where Louis X VI. 
and his family were imprisoned, is to be demolished. 


——— M. Faber, Professor of Mechanics and Mathematics, is now 
exhibiting in Rue Magenta, Paris, a singing female figure. Its larynx is 
of gutta-percha, Opinions vary as to its performances. Some artists 
say ‘‘ it is equal to Grisi,” while others say “it unfavorably compares 
with the bagpipes.” 


The Sultan of Turkey has ordered four iron-clad war steamers 
to be builtin England. They are to be like the Warrior. 

An English Bishop has published a book in which he denies 
the Inspiration of the Pentateuch, and he also throws great doubt upon 
Job, whom he pronounces to have been a Hindoo. 

The inhabitants of Finland are in a state of famiae. 

Lord Clyde (Scotch), Lord Gough (Irish) and Duke of Cam- 


bridge (German), are to be made English Field Mafshals in compliment 
to the Prince of Wales attaining his majority. 
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JOE PARSONS OF BALTIMORE. 


IN one Of the hospitals of Alexandria is Joe Parsons of 
Baltimore. Joe enlisted in the lst Maryland regiment, and was 
plainly a “rough,” originally. As we passed along the hall we first 
seen him, crouched near an open window, lustily singing ‘I’m a 
bold soldier boy ;” and observing the broad bandage over.his eyes, 1 
said, ‘‘ What’s your name, my good fellow ?” 

** Joe, sir,” he answered, ** Joe Parsons.” 

“ And what is the matter with you ?” 

*“ Blind, sir—blind as a bat.” 

** In battle ?” 

“Yes—at Antietam. Both eyes shot out at one clip.”  . 

Poor Joe was in the front, at Antietam Creek; and a Minie ball 
had passed directly through his eyes, across his face, destroying his 
= for ever. He was but 20 years old; but he was as happy as a 
ark ! 

“Tt is dreadful,” I said. 

“7’m very thankful I’m alive, sir. It might ha’ been worse, yer 
see,” he continued. And then he told us his story. 

‘**T was hit,” he said, ‘and it knocked me down. I lay there all 
night, and next day the fight was renewed. I could stand the pain, 
ye see, but the balls were flyin’ ali round, and I wanted to get away. 

couldn’t see nothin’, though. So I waited, and listened; and at 
last I heard a feller groanin’ beyond me. .‘ Hello!’ says I. ‘ Hello, 
oe, says he. ‘Who be yer?’ says I—‘a rebel?’ ‘You're a 

ankee,’ sayshe. ‘So I atn,’ says1; ‘ what’s the matter with you?’ 
‘My leg’s smashed,’ says he. ‘Can't yer walk?’ ‘No.’ ‘Can yer 
see?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘ you’re a d—d rebel, but will you do 
me a little favor?’ ‘Iwill,’ says he, ‘ef I ken.’ Then t says, 
* Well, ole butternut, I can’t see nothin’. My eyes is knocked out; 
but I ken walk. Come over yere. Let’s git out o’this. You p’int 
the way, an’ I’H tote yer off the field, on my back.’ ‘Bully for you!” 
says he. And so we managed to git together. We shook hands on 
it. I took a wink outen his canteen, and he got on to my shoulders. 
I did the walkin’ for both, and he did the navigatin’. An’ ef he 
didn’t make me carry him straight into a rebel Colonel’s tent, a mile 
away, I’m a liar! Hows’ever, the Colonel came up, and says he, 
‘Whar d’yer come from? who be yer?’ I told him. He said I was 
done fer, and couldn’t do no more shoot’n; an’ he sent me over to 
our lines. So, after three days, I came down here with the wounded 
boys, where we're doin’ pretty well, all things considered.” 

‘But you will never see the light again, my poor fellow,” I sug- 
gested, sympathetically. 

«That's so,” he answered, glibly ; ‘* but I can't help it, you notice. 
I did my dooty—got shot, pop in the eye—an’ that’s my misfort’n, 
not my fault—as the ole man said of his blind hoss. But— 

‘I’m a bold soldier boy,’” 
he continued, cheerily renewing his song; and we left him in his 
singular merriment. Poor, sightless, unlucky, but stout-hearted 
Joe Parsons! 





Mr. Mason Jones, the eminent lecturer, has twice discoursed most 
eloquently upon Curran, the last time at the Academy of Music. He had 
ciowded audiences, and we feel assured that he will prove one of the 
most popular orators that ever visited this country. 


THE sex of eggs, according to a paper lately read by M. 
Genia, before the Academie des Sciences of Paris, may be accurately 
determined; all eggs having the germs of males having wrinkhs on 
the smaller end, while the iemale eggs aie smooth at both extremities. 


A MICROSCOPIC vertebrate would certainly be a curiosity 
in zoology. Mr.G.C. Wallich figures and describes, in the October 
number of the Magazine of Natural History, a perfect lower jaw, with 
fully developed teeth, found by him in mud dredged up at St. Helen 
This jaw is only the hundredth of an inch in length, which in propo - 
tion would make the animal to which it belonged not longer, probab 
than one-twentieth of an inch. 


A POPULAR and animated preacher in Boston startled lis 
hearers, last Sunday afternoon, in a novel manner. Near the middl- «i 


his discourse he remarked : “‘ Either my heareis are quite sleepy or ny 

— he fe — P. will pence e few moments to give the congr: - 
on rest. r the pause e service the speaker addre 

audience of wide-awakes, on Aa. 
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MADAME GENEVIEVE GUER- 


RABELLA. 


We present our readers in 
this issue with a very admirable 
rtrait of Madame Genevieve 
Buerrabella, =e has recently :. 
$0 ta sensation atthe New \ vu. 
Academy of Music, and may n‘w 
rank among the first and best of 
American prime donne. Madame 
Guerrabella was born in New York 
city, and is the daughter of Samuel 
Ward, Esq., and the granddaughter 
of ex-Mayur the Hon. Gideon Lee, 
of this city. At a very eariy age 
she exhibited a decided aptitude for 
music. Accompanying her parents 
to Europe, she there received a 
thorough musical education, and 
was greatly praised by connoisseurs 
for her remurkable proficiency on 
the pianoforte. On her return ta 
his country, and while yet a mere 
irl, Miss Ward became acq ainted 
with the lamented Madame Sontag, 
incomparable whether as an ariis‘e 
or a woman, who predicted for her 
a brilliant care:z, advised her to 
return to Florence and continue her 
studies, and promised her letters 
ef introduction to the great Italian 
maestro, Rossini. Madame Sontag’s 
yecommendations were strictly fol- 
jowed, and Miss Ward again visited 
Europe. The great Rossini was 
evidently much charme¢c bv her 
beauty and genius, receiveu —er fre- 
quently at his luxurious residence 
in Florence, instructed her in the 
culture and management of her 
yoice, and called her ‘‘ my constel- 
lation.” e 
About this time Miss Ward made 
the acquaintance 6f the Count de 
, a Russian nobleman, con- 
nected with the very best families of 
the empire, but a most thorough 
and heartless scoundrel. The 
Count’s personal advantages, high 
rank and great wealth made him 
apparently a most eligible match, 
a upon pressing his suit he was 
accepted by Miss Ward and her 
arents, and an engagement ensued. 
rom this pee until the solemn 
marriag? of the parties, by the order 
of the Empercr Alexander, in the 
celebrated cathedral at Warsaw, 
Madame Guerrabella’s history is 
full of the most exciting romance, 
and in incident and interest tran- 
scends the most fantastic fiction. 
This history, we are informed, is 
now in preparation for publication 
by a most competent hand, and it 
is therefore sufficient to say here 
that Madame Guerrabella, having 
vindicated her unblemished charac- 
ter and reputation by forcing the 
Count de G to fulfil an engage- 
ment which he villuinously at- 
tempted to abrogate, left him at the 
altar, refusing to see or hear from 
him again. Here the romance of 
Madame Guerrabella closes, and 
her artistic career begins. She 
has achieved a series of successes 
in. England, and some of the lead- 
ing London papers speak of her 
in the. following enthusiastic terms 
of praise; » 
The names of Titiens, Giuglini, and last, but not least, there is the 
fascinating Madame Guerrabella, who possesses every qualification for 
a prima donna assoluta, aud agrest many more, fot she is a marvellous 
linguist, painter and sculptress, an | who will prohably be even a greater 
favorite »t her Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre than at the Royal English Opera.” 
—Illustrated London News, April 5th, 1862. 


A proficient in the art of singinz, she shines more particularly in the 
delivery of expressive pussages. Her execution of the bravura, through 
the medium of which Maid Mariw felicitates Locksley after his suecess- 
ful competition for the archery prize, and of the capital scena in the 
second uct is so bril iant that we are ata loss to exnlain her omission 
A - variation in the finale of the last.—London Times, November 9th, 


Good comicacting is not now often seen on the Italian stage, and Mme. 
Guerrabella’s acting is first rate. It is full of point, vivacity and esprit. 
The fair artist, in truth, possesses all the elements ofa comedienne, 


THE CREW OF TUB U 





MADAME GENEVIEVE GUERRABELLA, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADYe 


and has, besides, that ease and grace without which comedy indeed | 
wouid lose its special attraction. As an actress, she took the audience | 
by surprise.— Musical World, July 5th, 1862. 

More recently Madame Guerrabella has won as marked successes 
in this country, under Mr. Grau’s management, in the trying réles 
of Violetta ‘La Traviata” and Leonora in “Il Trovatore.” 
Rather above the medium height, with a face and figure cast in the 
loveliest classic mould, and most bewitching in their grace and 
beaucy, and with a voice finely cultivated and under the most perfect 
control, Midame Guerrabella seems to have every requisite both of 
nature and education for a first-class lyric artist. The New York 
Herald, of Nov. 13th, says of her in its editorial‘columns: ‘The 
Acidemy of Music was crowded both on Mond:y and last evening, 
andthe audience was even moved to lit le bits of enthusiasm by 
the performance. Guerrabella, the prima donna of these ~ccasions, 





ANDPEWS, ACTING SIGNAL OFFICER. 
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is a capital actress and a very. en- 
joyable singer. Her popularity is 
doubtless of that sort which follows, 
rather than precedes, her appear 
ance, With no preliminary putting, 
she made « decided impression, and 
may achieve a great sensation as 
her powers are more fully developed 
in other operas. Certainly her face 
and figure are in her favor, and 
her perfect self-control and know- 
ledge of the business of the stage 
show the finished actress. Besides 
this, her history is a romance in it- 
self, and she has been a greater 
heroine in real tife than upon the 
boards of the opera. All these re- 
commendations to public interest 
cannot fail of their effect, and La 
Guerrabella may y«t win her way 
to a Prep as she has already 
secured a succéss d’estime.” 


U. S. STEAMER MAHASKA, 
Commander Foxhall A. Par- 
ker, destroyi .g Rebel Forti- 
fications in the Yoik River. 


Our sketch represents the 
destruction, by the U. S. steamer 
Mahaska, of a furmidable water 
battery built by the rebels at West 
Point, Va. Cupt. Parker has been 
appointed to destroy a!l the old rebel 
eaithwoiks on the ¥. rk river. The 
one sketched by our Artist in course 
of demolitiun, was a very strong 
work, entirely commanding the en- 
trance to the Panunky and Meta- 
pony rivers, and in the event of its 
being again occupied by. the encmy 
would have been a serious annoy- 
ance to our gunboats operating in 
those waters, Capt. Perker cainot 
be too highly praised for the prom pt- 
ness with which he has acted in 
this and other matters since he as- 
sumed command of the raval forces 
in the vicinity of Yorktcwn. He 
has already made sever. 1 important 
arrests, cne of which we sketch. 
The p:rsons arrested were Capt. 
Peter Smith, ene of the leaders of 
the gsng of pirates who burned the 
ship Allegh&anian, at the mouth of 
the Rappahannock river, abcut 
three weeks ago; the other, George 
Washington Smith, a soldier in the 
rebel army, but who, during a sick 
leave was engaged in running 
oysters to Richmond from the York 
river. 

The parties who burned the Alle- 
ghanian left Richmond with the 
hope of being able to surprise and 
capture one of our gunboats at the 
mouth of the Potomac or Rappahan- 
nock rivers. Failing in that, after 
waiting some two weeks they seized 
and burned the Alleghanian. . Capt. 
Parker, having learned that Smith 
was engaged in that affair, landed 
a party under the command of 
Acting-Master Benj. Dyer, at Capa- 
hoosa, 15 mi'es above Yorktown, 
just before daylight on the morning 
of the 10thin:t. They succeeded in 
surrounding the house without 
creating an alarm, although a large 
party of rebel cavalry was in the 
immediate neighborhood. The 
Smiths fancied themselves perfectly 
secure from capture, and were so astonished at being made prisoners 
that they made a clean breast of all they knew in relation to the 
charges made against them. ‘Shey were handed over to the military 
authorities at Fortress Monroe, and were from there sent to 
Washington. 











INDIAN SCOUTS IN THE WEST. 


GEN. FREMONT, on taking command in the West last year, 
while he shrank from employing the Indians as soldiers, saw the ad- 
vantage of using them as scouts, and for this purpose crganized a 
band of them, selecting only the most reliable, robust and best 
charactered. They soon made their value known by the early intel- 
ligence they brought of the enemy’s movements. Some of them are 
still employed by Gen. Grant. 


GUNBOST MfTIASKA, CAPTAIN FOXHALL A, PARKER, DESTROYING FOR WATER BATTERY, BUILT DY THE REBELS, AT WEST POINT, YORK RIVER —-FROM A SKETCH PY LIEUT 
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DOLORES. 


BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH. 


I LISTENED while he painted her in glad and glowing words, 
That flashed and gleamed like jewels, or tropic-plumaged birds, 
They blossomed on his ardent lips, in sweet and tender speech, 
As the perfume dropping peach-bloom is ripened to the peach. 
They filled the room with fragrance, as only love words do, 
With the lull of falling waters, with warmth and sunshine too ; 
He made of them mosaics, and with a cunning skill, 

For Love makes master workmen, he fashioned at his will 

The picture of a graceful girl, most gloriously endowed 

With young and peerless beauty, so gracious yet so proud. 

A rare and radiant picture, and framed as such should be, 

In the golden wealth of all his love, Doloros shone on me. 


His voice, less used to lutings than strong in manly powers, 
Her name would softly syllable, as bees kjss summer flowers ; 
*Till rich in honeyed eloquence, the language seemed to flow, 
As scent enamored breezes o’er Eastern islands blow. 

It came as sbip full-freighted, with costly produce sent, 

Of subtle charm, for sense and soul, from the far Orient. 

His blue eyes blazed and kindled, as stars from summer dark 
Flame out to watch in love-light the young moon guide her bark. 
While face and voice and gesture, harmoniously expressed, 
In dulcet blending melodics, what each could tell the best; 
Till by his love transtigured, Dolores seemed to me 

Her lover’s guardian Angel—too good of earth to be. 


And yet I know Dolores—be sure her face is sweet, 

With womanly and changeful thoughts, that come and make retreat, 
They touch with fire her dark eyes, and from the crimson tide, 
Coquetting with the dimpled mouth, they catch a blush beside ; 
They write sometimes her forehead with hieroglyphiecs o’er, 

Which challenge that the gazer decipher him their lore, 

But oftener the face is calm as little summer brook, S 
Framed in the brakes and grasses where smiling skies may look, 
And see their own magnificence, their wealth of sunny blue— 

And this to him her charm is—-her best and sweetest too. 

Ah! we have guessed the mystery—to lovers’ raptured eyes 

Love borrows Beauty’s blandishments, and charms in her disguise. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE.” 








CHAPTER XXVII.—BROTHER JARRUM. 


By the light of a single tallow candle, which flared aloft on a shelf 
in Peckaby’s shop, consecrated in more prosperous days to wares, 
but bare now, a large collected assemblage was fegarding each other 
with looks of eager interest. There could not have been ‘less than 
thirty present, all crammed together in that little space of a few 
feet square. The first comers had taken their seats on the counters, 
the others stood as they could. Two or three men, just returned 
from their day’s labor were there; but the crowd was chiefly com- 
posed of the weaker sex. 

The attention of these people was concentrated on a little man 
who faced them, leaning against the wall at the back of the shop, 
and holding :orth in a loud, persuasive tone. If you object to the 
‘term “holding forth,” you must blame Mrs. Duff, it is borrowed 
from her. She informed us, you may remember, that the stranger 
who met and appeared to avoid Lionel Verner was no otoer than a 
* missionary from Jerusalem,” taken with an anxiety for the souls of 
Deerham, and about to do what he could to convert them—“ Brother 
Jarrum.” 

Brother Jarrum had entered upon his work conjointly with his 
entry upon Peckaby’s spare room. He held nightly meetings in 
Peckaby’s shop, and the news of his fame was spreading. Women 
of all ages flocked in to hear him—you know how impressionable 
they have the character of being. A sprinkling of men followed 
out of curiosity, of idleness, or from propensity to ridicule. Had 
Brother Jarrum proved to be a real missionary from Jerusalem— 
though, so far as my knowledge goes, such messengers from that 
city are not common—genuinely desirous of converting them from 
wrath to grace, I fear his audience would, after the first night or 
two, have fallen off considerably. This missionary, however, con- 
trived both to keep his audience and to increase it; his promises 
partaking more of the mundane nature than do such promises in 
general. In point of fact, Brother Jarrum wasan elder from a place 
that he was pleased to term “ New Jerusalem’’—in other words, 
from Salt Lake City. 

It has been the fate of certain spots of England, more so than of 
must other parts of the world, to be favored by periodical visits from 
these gentry. Deerhani was now suffering under the infliction, and 
Brother Jarrum was doing all that lay in his power to convert its 
population into Mormon proselytes. His peculiar doctrines it is of 
no consequence to transcribe; but some of his promises were so 
rich that it is a pity you should lose the treat of hearing them. 
They commenced with—husbands to all; old or young, married or 
single, each was safe to be made the wife of one of these favored 
prophets the instant she set foot in the new city. This, of course, 
was a very grand thing for the women—as you may know if you have 
any experience with them—especially for those who were getting on 
the shady side of forty, and had not changed their name. They, 
the women, gathered together and pressed into Peckaby’s shop and 
stered at Brother Jarrum with eager eyes, and listened with strained 
ears, only looking off him to cast admiring glances one to another. 

“* Stars and snakes!” said Brother Jarrum, whose style of oratory 
was more peculiar than elegant, ‘‘ what flounders me is, that the 
whole lot of you Britishers don’t migrate of yourselves to the desired 
city—the promised land—the Zion on the mountains. You stop 
here to pinch and toil and care, and quarrel one of another, and 
starve your children through having nothing to give ’em, when you 
might go out there to ease, to love, to peace, to plenty. It’s a charm- 
ing city; what else should it be. called the City of the Saints for? 
The houses have shady verandars round ’ém, with sweet shrubs a- 
creeping up, and white posts and pillows to lean against. The 
bigger a household is, the more rooms it have got; not a lady there, 
if there was a hundred of ’em in family, but what’s, got her own 
parlor and bedroom to herself, which no strange¥ thinks of going in 
at without knocking for leaf. All round and about these houses is 
productive gardens, trees and flowers for ornament, and fruits and 
green stuff toeat. There’s trees that they call cotton wood, and firs, 
and 1 »custs, and palsams, and poplars, and pines, and acacias, some 
of ’em in blossom. A-family may live for nothing upon the produce 
of their own ground. Vegetables is to be had fur the cutting; their 
own cows gives the milk—euch milk and butter as this poor place, 
Deerham, never saw—but the rich flavor’s imparted to em from the 
fine quality of the grass; and fruit you might feed upon till you got 
asurf.it. Grapes and peaches is all a hanging in clusters to the 
hand, only waiting tobe plucked! Stars! niy mouth’s watering now 
at the thoughts of ’em! I * 





“ Please, sir, what did you say the name of the place was again ?” 
interrupted a female voice. 






“ New Jerusalem,” replied Brother Jarrum. “It’s in the terri- 
tory of Utah. On the maps and on the roads, and for them that 
have not awoke to the new light, it’s called the Great Salt Lake 
City; but, for us favored saints, it’s New Jerusalem. It’s Zion— 
it’s Paradise—it’s anything beautiful you may like to call it. There’s 
a ballroom in it.” 

This abrupt wind-up rather took some of the audience aback. A 
ballroom! 

“A ballroom,” gravely repeated Brother Jarrum. “ A public ball- 
room not far from a hundred feet long; and we have a theatre for 
the acting of plays; and we go for rides in winter in sleighs. Ah! 
did you think it was with us, out there, as it is with you in the old 
country? One’s days to be made up of labor, labor, labor ; no inter- 
lude to it but starvation and the crying of children as can’t get 
nursed or fed! We like amusement, and we have it—dancing in 
particular. Our great prophet himself dances, and all the apostles 
and bishops dance. They dance themselves down.” 

The assemblage sat with open eyes. New wonders were revealed 
to them every moment. Some of the younger legs grew restless at 
the mental vision conjured up. ‘ 

“‘It’s part of our faith to dance,” continued Brother Jarrum. 
“Why shouldn’t we? Didn’t Daviddance? Didn’t Jephtha dance? 
Didn’t the prodigal son-dance? You'll all dance on to the 
last if you come to us. Such a thing as old legs is hardly 
known among us., As the favored climate makes the women’s 
faces beautiful, so it keeps the limbs from going old. The ballroom 
is hung with green branches and flags; you might think it wasa 
scene of trees lit with lamps; and you'd never tire of listening to 
the music, or of looking at the’ supper-table. If you could only see 
the suppers given in a picture to night, it ud spoil your sleep, and 
you'd not rest till you had started to partake of ’em. Ducks and 
turkeys, and oysters, and fowls, and fish, and meats, and custards, 
and pies, and potatoes, and greens, and jellies, and coffee, and tea, 
and cake, and drinks, and so many more things that you'd be tired 
only of hearing me say the names. There’s abundance for all.” 

Some commotion amid Brother Jarrum’s hearers, anda sound as 
of licking of lips. That supper account was a great temptation. 
Had Brother Jarrum started then, straight off for the Salt Lake, the 
probability is that three-parts of the room would have formed a tail 
after him. 

“‘What’s the drinks ?” inquired Jim Clark, the supper items im- 
parting to his inside a curious feeling of emptiness. 

‘‘ There’s no lack of drinks in the City of the Saints,” returned 
Brother Jarrum. ‘‘ Whiskey’s plentiful. Have you heard of mint 
julep? That is delicious. Mintis one of the few preductions not 
common out there, and we are learning to make the julep with sage 
instead. You should see the plains of sage! It grows wild.” 

“ And there’s ducks, you say ?” BSbserved Susan Peckaby. ‘It’s 
convenient to have sage in plenty where there’s ducks,” added she 
to the assembly in general. ‘‘ What a land it must be!” 

‘A land that’s not be ekalled! A land flowing with milk and 
honey!” rapturously echoed Brother Jarrum. “Ducks is in plenty 
and sage grows as thick as nettles do here; you can’t go out to the 
open country but you put your foot upon it. Nature’s generally in 
accordance with herself. What should she give all them bushes of 
wild sage for, unless she gave ducks to match ?” 

A problem that appeared indisputable to the minds of Brother 
Jarrum’s listeners. They sincerely wished themselves in New 
Jerusalem. 

‘* Through the streets runs a stream of sparkling water, clear as 
crystal,” continued Grother Jarrum. ‘ You have only got to stoop 
down with a can on a hot summer’s day, and take a drink of it. It 
runs on both sides the streets for convenience; folks step out of 
their houses, and draw it up with no trouble. You have not got to 
toil half-a-mile to a spring of fresh waterthere! You'd never forget 
the silver lake at the base of Antelope Island, once you set eyes 
on it.” 

Several haggard eyes were lifted at this. 

**Do silver grow there, like the sage ?” 

‘*T spoke metaphorical,” explained Brother Jarrum. ‘‘ Would I 
deceive you? No. it’s the Great Salt Lake, that shines out like 
burnished silver, and bursts on the sight of the new pilgrims when 
they arrive in bands at the holy city—the emigrants from this land.” 

**Some do arrive, then, sir?” timidly questioned Dinah Roy. 

“Some!” indignantly responded Brother Jarrum. ‘They are 
arriving continual. The very evening before I left a numerous 
company arrived. It was just upon sunset. The clouds was all of 
rose color, tipped with purple and gold, and there lay the holy city 
at their feet in the lovely valley I told you of last night, with the 
lake of glittering silver in the distance. It 1s a sizht for ’em, I can 
tell you! The regular-built houses, enclosed in their gardens and 
buildings, like farm homesteads, and the inhabitants turning out 
with fiddles, to meet and welcome the travellers. Some of the 
pilgrims fainted with joy, some shouted, lots danced, and sobs and 
tears of delight burst from all. If the journey had been a little 
fatiguing, what of that, with that glorious scene at the end of it ?” 

** And you see this ?” cried a man, Davies, in a somewhat doubt- 
ful tone. 

“*T see it with my two eyes,” answered Brother Jarrum. “TI often 
see it. We had had news in the city that a train of newcomers was 
approaching, mostly English, and we went out to meet’em. Not 
one of us saints, hardly, but was expecting some friend by it—a 
sister, or a father, or a sweetheart, maybe—and away we hurried 
outside the city. Presently the train came in sight.” 

“* They have railroads there, then ?” spoke a man, who was listen- 
ing with eager interest. It was decent, civil Grind. 

‘Not yet; we shall have ‘em shortly,” said Brother Jarrum. 
“The train consisted of carts, carriages, vehicles of all sorts; and 
some rode mules, and some were walking on their legs. They were 
all habited nicely, and singing hymns. A short way off the holy 
city it’s the custom for the emigrants to make a halt, and wash and 
dress themselves, so as to enter proper. Such a meeting’? the kiss- 
ing and the greeting drownding the noise of the music, and the old 
men and little children dancing. The prophet himself came out 
and shook hands with ’em all, a brass band blowing in front of him, 
and he standing up in leis carriage. Where else would you travel 
to, I’d like to know, and find such a welcome at the end of your 
journey? House#,.and friends, and plenty, all got ready afore- 
hand; and gentlémen waiting to marry the ladies that may wish to 
enter the holy state!” . 

“There is a plenty?” questioned again that unbelieving man, 
Davies. ‘ 

*“ There’s such a plenty that the new arrivals are advised to eat, 
for a week or two, only half their fill,” returned Brother Jarrum. 
“Of fruits in partic’lar. Some that have gone right in at the good 
things without mercy, heve been laid up through it, and had to fine 
themselves down upon physic for a week after. No; it’s best to be 
a little sparing at the beginning.” 

“What did he say just now about all the Mormons being beauti- 
ful?” questioned a pretty-looking girl of her neighbors. And 
Brother Jarrum caught the words, although they were spoken in an 
unertone. 

‘And so they are,” said he. “The climate’s of a nature that 
softens the faces, keeps falks in health, and stops ’em from growing 
old. If you see two females in the street, one a saint’s wife, the 
t’other a new arrival, you can always tell which is which. The wife's 
got a slender waist, like a lady, with a delicate color in her face, and 








silky hair; the new-comer’s tanned, ahd fat, freckled and clur/sy. 
If you don’t believe me, you can ask them as have been there. 
There’s something in the dress they wear, too, that sets em off. No 
female goes out without a veil, which hangs down behind. They 
don’t want to hide their pretty faces—not they.” 

Mary Green, a damsel of twenty, she who had previously spoken, 
really did possess a pretty face; and a rapturous vision came over 
her at this juncture, of beholding it shaded and set off by a white 
lace veil, as sie had often seen Miss Decima Verner’s. 

“Now, I can’t explain to you why it is that the women in the 
city should be fair to the eye, or why the men don’t seem to grow 
old,” resumed Brother Jarrum. “It is so, and that’s enough. 
People, learned in such things, might tell the cause; but I’m not 
learned in em. Some says it’s the effect of the New Jerusalem 
climate; some thinks it’s the fruits of the happy and plentiful life we 
lead; my opinion is, it’s a mixture of both. A man of sixty hardly 
looks forty, out there. It’s a great favor!” 

One of the ill-doing Dawsons, who had pushed his way in at the 
shop-door in time to hear part of the lavished praise on New Jerusa- 
lem, interrupted at this juncture. 

“T say, master, if this is as you're a telling us, how is it that folks 
talk so again the Mormons? I met aman in Heartburg once, who 
had been out there, and he couldn’t say bad enough of ’em.” 

“Snakes! but that’s a natural question of yours, and l’m glad to 
answer it,” replied Brother Jarrum, with a taking air of candor. 
** Those evil reports come from our enemies. There’s another tribe 
living in the Great Salt Lake City besides ours, and that’s the Gen- 
tiles. Gentiles i: our name for em. It’s this set that spreads about 
uncredible reports, and we’d like to sew their-mouths up—” 

Brother Jarrum probably intended to say “ unaccredited.” He 
continued, somewhat vehemently. 

«To sew their mouths up with a needle and thread, and let ’em 
be sewed up for ever. They are jealous of us; thet’s what it is. 
Some of their wives, too, have left ’°em to espouse our saints, at 
which they nagger greatly. The outrageousest things that enemies’ 
tongues can be laid to, they say. Don’t you ever believe ’em; it 
flounders me to think as anybody can. Whoever wants to see my 
credentials, they are at their beck andcall. Call to-morrow morning 
—in my room upstairs—call any other morning, and my certificate 
is open to be looked at, with spectacles or without ’em, signed in 
full, at the Great Salt Lake City, territory of Utah, by our prophet, 
Mr. Brigham Young, and two of his councillors, testifying that I am 
Elder Silas Jarrum, and that my mission over here is to preach the 
light to them as are at present asleep in darkness, and bring ’em to 
the community of the Latter Day Saints. I’mno impostor—I’m not; 
and I teil you that the false reports come from them unbelieving 
Gentiles. Instead of minding their own affairs, they pass their days 
nagging at the saints.” 

“Why den't they turn saints theirselves ?” cried a voice, sensibly. 

“ Because Satan stops ’em. You have heard of him, you know. 
He’s busy everywhere, as you’ve been taught by your parsons. I 
put my head inside of your church dour last Sunday night, while the 
sermon was going on, and I heard your parson tell you as Satan was 
the foundation of all the ill that was in you. He was right there, 
though I’m no friend to parsons in general. Satan is the head and 
tail of bad things, and he fills up the Gentiles with proud notions, 
and blinds their eyes against us. No wonder! If every soul in the 
world turned Latter Day Saint, and come over to us at New Jeru- 
salem, where ud Satan’s work be? We are striving to get out of 
the clutches of Satan, my friends, and you must strive for yeurselves 
also. Where’s the’ use of us elders coming among you to preach 
and convert, unless you meet us half way? Where’s the good of 
keeping up that ‘Perpetual Emigration Fund Company,’ if you 
don’t reap its benefit and make a start to emigrate? These things 
is being done for you, not for us. The Latter Day Saints have got 
nothing mean nor selfish about ’em; they are the richest people in 
the world—in generosity and good works.” ‘ 

“Is servants aliowed to dress in veils, out there?” demanded 
Mary Green, during a pause of Brother Jarrum’s, afforded to the 
aulience that they might sufficiently revolve the disinterested gene- 
rosity of the Latter Day Saint community. 

“Veils! Veils and feathers, too, if they are so minded,” was 
Brother Jarrum’s answer; and it fell like a soothing sound on Mary 
Green’s vain ear. ‘It’s not many seryants, though, that you’d find 
in New Jerusalem.” 

“‘ Ain’t servants lef go out to New Jerusalem ?” quickly returned 
Mary Green. She was a servant herself, just now out of place, 
given to spend all her wages upon finery, and coming to grief pér- 
petually with her mistresses upon the score. 

‘Many of ’em goes out,” was the satisfactory reply of Brother 
Jarrum. ‘But servants here are not servants there. Who'd be a 
servant if she could be a missis? Wouldn’t a handsome young 
female prefer to be her master’s wife than to be his servant ?” 

Mary Green giggled; the question had been pointedly put to her. 
“Tt a femaje servant chooses to remain a servant, in course she 
can,” Brother Jarrum resumed. ‘ And precious long wages she’d 
get—eighty pound a-year, good.” 

A movement of surprise amid the audience. Brother Jarrum 
went on: 

“I can’t say I have knowed many as have stopped servants even 
at that high rate of pay. My memory won’t charge me with one. 
They have married and settled, and so have secured for themselves 
paradise.” 

This might be taken as a delicate hint that the married state, gen- 
erally, deserved that happy title. Some of the experiences of those 
present, however, rather tended to accord it a less satisfactory one, 
ard there arose some murmuring. Brother Jarrum explained: 
‘*Women is not married with us for time, but for eternity—as I 
tried to beat into you last night. Once the wife of a saint, their 
entrance into paradise is safe and certain. We have not got a old 
maid among us—not a single old maid!” 

The sensation that this information caused, I’ll leave you to 
judge ; considering that Deerham was famous for cld maids, and that 
several were present 

*-No old maids and no widders,” continued Brother Jarrum, 
wiping his forehead, which was becoming moist with the heat of 
argument. ‘‘ We have respect to our women, we have, and like to 
make ’em comfortable.” 

“But if their husbands die off ?” suggested a puzzled listener. 

* The husband’s successor marries his widders,” explained Brother 
Jarrum. ‘“ Look at our late head and prophet, Mr. J oe Smith—him 
that appeared in a vision to our present prophet, and pointed out 
the spot for the newtemple. He died a martyr, Mr. Joe Smith did— 
a prey to wicked murderers. Were his widders left to grieve and 
dig out afterhim? No. Mr. Brigham Young, he succeeded to his 
honérs, and he married the widders.” 

This was received somewhat dubiously ; the assemblage not clear 
whether to approve it or to cavil at it. 

“‘ Not so much to be his wives, you know, as to be a kind of ruling 
matrons in hie household,” went on Brother Jarrum. ‘To have 
their own places apart, their own rooms in the house, and to be as 
happy as the day’s long. They don’t—” 

“How they must quarrel—a lot of wives together!” interrupted a 
discontented voice. 

Brother Jarrum set himself energetically to disprove this supposi- 
tion. He succeeded. * Belief is easy to willing minds. 

“ Which is best ?” asked he. ‘To be one of the wives of a rich 





saint, where all the wives is happy, and honored, and well dressed; 
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or to toil and starve, and go next door to naked, as a poor man’s 
solitary wife does here? I know which I should choose if the two 
chances was offered’ me. A woman can’t put her foot inside the 
heavenly kingdom, I tell you, unless she has got a husband to lay 
hold of her hand and draw her in. The wives of a saint are safe; 

aradise is in store for ’em, and that’s why the Gentiles’ wives— 
them folks that’s for ever riling at us—leave their husbands and 
marry a saint.” 

“Does the saints’ wives ever leave ’em to marry them others—the 
Gentiles ?” asked that troublesome Davies. ’ 

“Such eases have been heerd of,” responded Brother Jarrum, 
shaking his head with a grave solemnity of mmner. “They have 
praved the punishment and done it. But the act has been rare.” 

“«“ What is the punishment ?” inquired somebody’s wife.” 

«When a female belonging to the Latter Day Saints—whether 
she’s married or single—fa'ls off from grace and goes over to the 
Gentiles, and marries one of ’em, she’s condemned to be buffeted by 
Satan for a thousand years.” 

A pause of consternation, 

«Who condemns her?” a voice, more yenturesome than the rest, 
was heard to ask. 

«“There’s mysteries in our faith which can’t be disclosed even to 
you,” was the reply ef Brother Jarrum, ‘Them apostate women 
are condemned to it, and that’s enough. It’s not everybody as can 
see the truth. Ninety-nine may see it, and the hundredth mayn’t.” 

“Very true—very true,” was murmured around. 

«‘] think I see the waggins and the other vehicles arriving now!” 
rapturously exclaimed Brother Jarrum, turning his eyes right vp 
into his head, the better to take in the mental vision. ‘ The travel- 
lers, tired with their journey, washed and shaved, and dressed, and 
the women’s hair anointed, all flagrant with oil and frantic with joy 
—shouting, singing and dancing to the tune of the advancing fiddles! 
I think I see the great prophet himself, with his, brass band in front 
and his body-guard around him—sometimes he goes out with his 
body-guard—meeting the travellers and shaking their hands indi- 
vidually! I think I see the joy of the women, and the nice young 
girls, when they @re led to the hyminial halter in our temple by the 
saints that have chosen them, to be indueted into the safety of para- 
dise! Happy those that the prophet chooses for himself! While 
them other poor mistaken backsliders shall be undergoing their 
thousand years of buffetings, they’ll reign triumphant, the saved 
saints of the Mil—” 

How long Brother Jarrum’s harangue might have rung on the 
wide ears of his delighted listeners, it is not easy to say. But an in- 
terruption occurred to the proceedings. It was caused by the entrance 
of Peckaby, and the meeting was terminated somewhat abruptly. 
While Susan Peckaby sat at the foot of the saint, a willing disciple 
of his doctrine, her lord and master, however disheartening it may be 
to record it, could not, by any means, be induced to open his heart 
and receive the grace. He remained obdurate—passively obdurate 
during the day; but rather demonstratively obdurate toward night. 
Peckaby, a quiet, civil man enough when sober, was just the con- 
trary when ivre ; and since he had joined the blacksn.ith’s shop, his 
evening visits to a noted public-house—the Plough and» Harrow— 
had become frequent: On his return home from these visits, his 
mind had once or twice been spoken out pretty freely as to the Lat- 
ter Day Saint doctrine; once he had gone the length of clearing the 
shop of guests and marshalling the saint himself to the retirement 
of his own apartment. However contrite he may have shown him- 
self for this the next morning, nobody desired to have the scene 
repeated. Consequently, when Peckaby now entered, defiance in his 
face and unsteadiness in his legs, the guests filed out of their own 
accord; and Brother Jarrum, taking the flaring candle from the 
shelf, disappeared with it up the stairs. 

This has been a very fair specimen of. Brother Jarrum’s repre- 
setitations and eloquence. It was only one meeting out of a great 
many. As I said before, the precise tenets of his religious faith need 
not be enlarged upon; it is enough to say that they were quite equal 
to his temporal promises. You will therefore scarcely wonder that 
he made disciples. But the mischjef, as yet, had only begun to 


brew. 
(To be continued.) 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


D «~The Government is projeting a scheme to lower the 
price Of co hy turning all the able contrabands into the mines at $1 
per day wages. 

——A poor widow went to Boston a few days since, to bida goods 
bye to her two sons who had enlisted. From their bounty moony A ow A 
had made up a sum of $57 for her support a their absence. hile 
her arms were around their necks, some soulless pickpocket walked 
away with the money. ; 
The Baltimore Clipper says that the man who was employed to 
assassinate Mr. Lincoln when he passed thiough that city, now walks 
about its streets without any iear of a halter. 


———aAll the ailanthus trees about the capitol grounds at Washington 
are being removed. The odor had become so offensive that the removal 
was necessary . 


‘The Maine papers tell a strange story of a mar at Moorehead 
Lake, who had been reading the Bible late at night, and coming across 














the pa , * If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” undertook to 
do so by that member on a log and chopping it off just below 
the thumb. This not suiting him, he tried it again, and succeeded in 


hacking it away higher up. When discovered, means were taken to 
siop the bleeding, and he still lives. 


Mr. Amasa Stone, a rich railroad man of Cleveland, Ohio, was 

drafted last. week, and bid $200 for a substitute. He got one, and 
gave him fhe money; but on after inquiry finding that the man 

was very poor and had a wife and seven children depending on him, he 
dded an aught to the 200, making it $2,000. 


— At the late trade sale, in this city, the books of Bull Run Rus- 
21 could not get a bidder at any price. His name was received with a 
orm of hisses. 


The pearl divers are after the gold of the Golden Gate. One 
party has gone from Papamaand another from San Francisco, while 
another party with diving bells and other machioery has leit New York. 


A package was ‘mailed in the New York Post Office iast week 
upon which $148 18 postrge was paid. It was to go to London, and the 
contents were of the value of $700,000. 


One of our soldiers writing from Newberne says : ‘‘ White grapes 
are very abundant, and sell for 50 centsa peck. They are very fine. 
Sweet potatoes and oysters are coming in by the boat load, the tirst ata 
dollar und the last at 75 cents a bushel. I think we shall live.” 


—— - The Chief of Washington Police has given notice to the pick- 
pockets and thieves to vacate the city, as wherever they are found; 
whether there is a charge against them or not, they will be put Sg 
the cars aud shipped away, and if found again within the linits will be 
sent to the Old €apitol Prison. 


Mr. Mason Jones; in his lecture on John Milton, says that he 
held the office of Secretary of State to Cromwell. a position equivalent 
to that held now by Palmerston or Russell. This is an amusing blun- 
der. Milton was merely Cromwell’s private secretary or amanuensis. 


——— Gen. Bragz, in his official report to the Confederate Govern- 
ment, says that 1,00 Kentuckians joined him in his late raid into that 
State; that the people hesitated to take Confederate scrip, and that he 
was charged three prices for supplies. 

Nearly 40 miles of the Baltimore and“Ohio railroad, west of 
Martinsburg, have been destroyed by the rebels. The ties were gath- 
ered in piles and set on fire, with the rails above, 60 that the latter are 
warped an’ made useless. The bridges are all destroyed, and in many 
Places masses of rock have been precipitated up: n the track. 


In the United States Supreme Court at Washington, the black 
silk robes are abolished, the new members being averse to them, and at 
the next sessio. the judges will sit in simple broadcloth. 


——— 16 loyal Kentuckians were hung by the rebels, about three 
weeks ago, near Cumberland Gap, by a Tennessee regiment attached to 
Kirby Smith’s command. Among the victims was Harper King, who 

been very active in serving the Union c.use, and an object of special 
hate to the rebels. 





























Thé Cincinnati papers assert that the family of Semmes, of the 
British pirate vessel Alabama, is in that city. 
—-— 932 bales of cotton arrived at St. Louis on the 10th inst. from the 
Lower Miesissippi. 
The pastor of the Park street church, Boston, stated on Sunday 
last that over 100 members of his church had gone to the war, and tliat 
now he should go himself, having been appointed chaplain to the 45th 
Massachusetts volunteers. 
Wisconsin has reduced the legal rate of interest from 10 to 7 
per ccnt. 
The Sturgis Rifles, who have acted as Gen. McClellan’s body- 
gout during his campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, have been mus- 
réd out of the service. 











—— aang own paper is now manufactured at the Salisbury 
Paper Mills, 0 county, from the wild flag wing in low 
grounds all over the North. The proprietor is experimenting with a 
view of niaking white paper, also, from the same material. 

The people of New Havenare moving to get up a lecal Historical 
Society, devoted to the old colony of New Haven. 
San Francisco has contributed $350,000 for the relief of the 
Union soldiers. A 
A coroner’s verdict has been given against Dr. Browne and A. 
Simms for causing the death of Clementina Anderson — the woman 
Gordon is held as a witness. 
Upland cotton was sold on the 24th Nov., at Philadelpliia, for 
68 cents a pound, The highest price yet. 
Coals at Boston are $9 a ton. 
The draft took place on the 19th Nov., at Milwaukee, without 
opposition. 
Postal currency is being issued at the rate of $100,000 a-day. 
Gen. Martindale, against whom Fitzjohn Porter ee | preferred 
some frivolous charges, of which he was honorably acquitted, has been 
made Military Governor of the District of Columbia. 
Some admirers of Gen. Taylor raised $500 to present him with 
asword. He declined the weapon, and recommended them to spend it 
in artificial limbs for maimed soldiers. 
Com. Boutwell has decided that the licence belongs to the house, 
and not to the trader. If Jones, who has paid his licence while trading 
at 47 Broadway, moves to 48, he has to take out another. 
1,800 invalid soldiers were paid off and discharged at Washing- 
ton, last week. 

—— The Western Jews have presented Mr. Lincoln with a Stars 
and Stripes flag, with a Hebrew inscription on it. 

— Mrs. Edwin James has filed a bill of divorce against her 
husband, z 

—— R. 8. Field, of Princeton, has been appointed to fill the late 
Senator Thomson’s unexpired term (March 4th next) in the United 
States Senate. 

Two men and a woman have been arrested on suspicion of mur- 
dering Alabamus Harrison, at Port Richmond, Staten Isiand. 









































Southern.—— The Jackson Mississippian says: ‘ One of our ex- 
changes in Louisiana comes to us printed on the inside of ordinary wall 
paper. The paper looks quite respectable on the printed inside, but 
upon opening it your eyes ure | 2d with all sorts of figures, and what 
printer’s type never had any hand iu stamping. We presume the pro- 
prietor of this paper intends to furnish his subscribers with enough 
A ae paper to ornament their rooms, thus rendering his sheet doubly 
valuable.” 


The Richmond correspondent ot the Charleston Mercury, 
under date of Oct. 30th, writes: ‘‘ Gen. Brogy appears to be in high 
spirits, entirely satitied with his reception. e givesa gay A accouut 
of Kentucky; says he got only 1,100 recruits; the people are hostile or 
cowardly, etc. Doubtless, but if the army of liberation had whipped 
the army of occupation (Yankees), we should have heard other news. 
An Officer in Bragg’s command, who was with him in Kentucky, = 
the reason he did not fight was because he considered his army as the 
mainstay of the Confederacy, not to be risked in a general engagement 
uunless positively certain of success,” 


The Richmond correspondent of the Granada Appeal, under 
date of Oct. 24, gives the subjoined account of affairs in that city: 
** Richmond is now worse than Naples, worse than Baltimore was when 
Winter Davis was the Wilkes of the Plug Ugly sweli-mob of that law- 
less city. No one thinks of going iato the Cuenmerion streets aiter 
nightfall without arms. A lurge and well organized gang of cut-throats 
has ‘taken the town.’ They lie in wait at almost every corner, well 

rovided with slung shots, billies, brass knuckles, and all other devilish 
mplements of mischief which the city highwayman uses to disable his 
victims, and they attack everybody that walks alone, oftentimes gentle- 
men when attended by ladies.” 


A letter to the Houston (Texas) News, from H. C. Stone, dated 
Gainesville, Texas, Oct. 18, says that there was the wildest excitemeut 
there, owing to the discovery of a secret organization of Livcolnites, 
the object of which was to murder all Secessioniéts and take movable 
plunder to Missouri and burn the balance that might be left. 500 militia 
collected and caught 29 Lincolnites, and hung two of them. The balance 
will be tried and probably found guilty. They are mostly from Cooke 
and Grayson counties, though they are said to exist all along the 
frontier. They have secret signs and passwords. 


An act of matchless heroism was performed in Palmyra, Mo., 
on 18th Nov. One of the 10 victims to rebel brutality having a wife 
and five children, « Jouns man offered himself as substitute, and was 
shot in his stead. His name ought to be known, that when the war is 
over a monument be raised to his memory. 


Stonewall Jackson preached to his army on the 16th of Novem- 
ber ; text, Joel ii. 20. 


Steamboat hands on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers DOW 
receive $50 per month. 


The rebel Gen. Van Dorn was recently compelled to make a 
hasty retreat from his boarding-house, Brandon, Miss., having made a 
strategic movement upon his laadlady’s virtue. 


The Supreme Court of Gooegia, on Nov. 12, unavimously de- 
cided the conscription law of the Confederate States to be unconstitutional. 
Judge Jensins delivered the opinion of the Court 


The Richmend Dispatch publishes from the Savannah Republi- 
can the following summary of the losses of the Southern armies during 
the past 10 months: * Our loss in killed and wounded at Fort Donelson 
may be roughly estimated at 3,500; at Roanoke and on the North Caro- 
lina coast, 600; at Elkhorn, 3,500; at Shiloh, 10,000; at Williamsburg 
Seven Pines and before Kichmond, 20,000; in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, 5,000; at Cedar Kun, 1,200; at the second battle of Manaseas, 6,000; 
at B ton and Cr ton Gaps, 4,000; at Sharpsburg, 10,000; at Co- 
rinth, 4,000; at Perryville, 3,000; and 5,000 for those who have fallen at 
outposts, in skirmishes, etc. These figures, added ether, make the 
enormous sum of 75,000! Of this num it would be safe to say that 
one-third, or 25,000, are now in their graves, having either been killed 
outright or died from their wounds Buite as many—probably more— 
have died from sickness. To this should be added 25,000 more for those 
who have b en maimed and whose health has been ruined for life. Thus, 
our losses in 10 months of the present year may be estimated at 75,000 
men, who have either perished or have been disabled. If the whole 
truth were known they would probably reach 100,000 by the end of the 
year, for the dedths from disease in the hospitals, in camp, and at home 
generally, exceed those in battle.” 


Pe pal —The Rev. John B. Pinney, for many years connected 
with the merican Colonization Soci ty, has been recognized as Consul- 
General of the Repyblic of Liberia for the United States. 


—— -— Gen. Weitzel, who commanded the Union troops in the reecut 
attack at Labadieville, on the Bayou Laourche, is one of the youngest 
Generals in the United States service, being not quite 30 years of age. 
He is a native of Ohio and a graduate of West Puint. He commands 
about 5,000 men, and has rendered some important service to the Govy- 
ernment in the locality where he is now operating. 


The Abington Virginian anvounces the arrival there of Gen. 
Humphrey Marshall, with a portion of his command. His body cor- 
porate will add weight to the Confederate body politic, for he is as big 
as as of Falstaffs, and has twice the fat knight’s infelicity in 
combat. 






































Brig.-Gen. Frank Patterson, of Philadelphia, was found dead 
on the 22d of November, in his tent, at Fairfax Court House. The 
cause of his death is not kvown. 


Gov. Olden, of New Jersey, has appointed Richard S. Field, of 

Princeton, United States Senator, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 

a. Hon. Joba R. Thompson. The term expires om the 4th of 
arch next. 


Mr. Samuel Allen, of Shapleigh, Me , has six sons in the army, 
two sons-in-law, one grandson and nephews in abuudance. 


Gen. Francis P. Blair was recently presented with a sword by a 
number of ladies of St. Louis. The sword cost, with the two scabbards 
and case, $! ,000. 


The President has given Brig.-Gen. Edwin R. Price, son of 
Major-Gen. Sterling Price, buth of the rebe! amny, a full pardon of all 
treasonable or other crimes and misdemeanors against the United States, 
committed up to the 18th of November. Gen. Price was taken prisoner 
some time since, paroled, and afterwards exchanged for Gen. Prentiss. 
Subsequently he resigned his commission in the rebel army, and his 
friends appealed for his pardon. 























Foreign-—The Journal of St. Petersburg announces that by the 
construction of the Siberian telegraph, telegraphic communication is 
now opened with Pekin, China, via Russia. 


Mr. Queensly, of Cambridge, England, a great admirer of the 

Greek poets, has given orders in his will, that after his death his body 

shall be diss ard his skin be taken off and tanned in such a manner 

as to convert it into a parchment, on which the /liad of Homer shall 

a be copied, the singular MS. to be then deposited in the British 
useum, . 

A singular incident occurred at Turin on the occasipn of the 
Princess Pia’s marriage. The cle of the cathedral, which is the 
parish church of the palace, retu to celebrate the marriage in the 
church on the ground that it was to be effected by proxy. The cl . 
nevertheless, presented for the royal ture an order for 20,000f., the 
usual fee fora + masetog. e King, however, instead of affixing 
his signature to the order, drew his pen through it and returned it to 
the Bishop of Biella, who vainly endeavored to persuade his Majesty to 
change a decision which he had taken because he considered the refusal 
to celebrate the marriage as an insult to himself. 

The British author, Lawrence, better known as Guy Livingstone, 
is about to throw his “‘ sword” into the Jeff. Davis scale. He is asplev- 
did horseman, and will make an excellent officer of Stuart’s rebel 


raiders. 

Corcoran, the Washington broker, and Ex-Govy. Morehead, of 
Kentucky, are now lions in Paris. 
Slidell has at last had an interview with the Emperor. It is 
said he marked upon a map the Stuart rides around Pope and McClellan. 
The new Turkish Ambassador at Paris brings seven wives witl: 
him. The French have chriétened them Mesdames Monday, Tuesday , 
etc.—a wi.e for each day. 
The Mayor of Kreumunster, Austria, has forbidden the ser- 
vant girls, ladies’ maids and all working girls to wear crinoline under 
penalty of imprisonment. 
The ex- Queen of Naples has been pronounced insane. 
The Japanese Ambassadors sailed from Lisbon for their own 
home, in a British frigate, on the 6th of November. 
The Turkish Government are cultivating the growth of cotton 



































in owe available divtrict. The English Government are assisting 
them with funds. 

The greatest Dog Show in the world will be held on the 7th of 
Deeember in Birmingham. 





Dr. Leonard Schmitz, rector of the High School, Edinburgh 
has lately been rebuked for ill-treaiing his wife. 


South’ mpton has been selected by the Austrian Government as 

their entrepot for the Trieste line of packets. Baron Thierry lately 

— Southampton, when the authorities gave him and Palmerston a 
reakfast. 


The es Minister at War has disbanded the small remnant 
of the Irish volunteers, called the Legivn of St. Patrick, which was 
already reduced to some 20 men. 


The total number of paupers in England is 917,000, being an 
increase of 115,900 siace last year. Of the increase, 99,000 is in the 
cotton manufacturing districts. 


The Yelverton case is again on the tapis in London. 
referred to the Lords. 


The female Blondin, who fractured her thigh bone, while per- 
forming some toolhardy feat, is crippled for life. 


The Duke d: Grammont, who killed Dillon, the editor of Le 
Sport, in Paris, lately, in a duel, is to be tried. The English and 
Americans are making great exertions to convict the Duke, upon whom, 
however, the duel was really forced. 


That edifice of infamy in Paris, the Temple, where Louis XVI. 
and his family were imprisoned, is te be demolished. 


—— M. Faber, Professor of Mechanics and Mathematics, is now 
exhibitiog in Kue Magenta, Paris, a singing female figure. Its larynx is 
of guita-percha. Opinions vary as to its performances. Some artists 
say *‘ it is equal to Grisi,” while others say “it unfavorably compares 
with the bagpipes.” 

The Sultan of Turkey has ordered four iron-clad war steamers 
to be built in Kngland. They are to be like the Warrior. 

Av Eoglish Bishop has published a book in which he denies 
the Inspiration of the Pentateuch, and he also throws great doubt upon 
Job, whom he pronounces to have been a Hindoo. 

The inhabitants of Finland are in a state of famiae. 

Lord Clyde (Scotch), Lord Gough (Irish) and Duke of Cam- 
bridge (German), are to be made English Field Marshals in compliment 
to the Prince of Wales attaining his majority. 














It will be 


























JOE PARSONS OF BALTIMORE. 


In one of the hospitals of Alexandria is Joe Parsons of 
Baltimore. Joe enlisted in the Ist Maryland regiment, and was 
plainly a ‘‘ rough,” originally. As we passed along the hall we first 
seen him, crouched near an open window, lustily singing “I’m a 
bold soldier boy ;” and observing the broad bandage over his eyes, I 
said, ‘‘ What’s your name, my good fellow ?” 

* Joe, sir,” he answered, ** Joe Parsons.” 

“ And what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Blind, sir—blind as.a bat.” 

“In battle ?” 

“Yes—at Antietam. Both eyes shot out at one clip.” 

Poor Joe was in the front, at Antietam Creek; and a Minie ball 
had passed directly through his eyes, across his face, destroying his 
mo for ever. He was but 20 years old; but he was as happy as a 

ark! 

“It is dreadful,” I said. 

“]’m very thankful I’m alive, sir. It might ha’ been worse, yer 
see,” he continued. And then he told us his story. 

“*T was hit,” he said, ‘‘and it knocked me down. I lay there all 

I could stand the pain, 





night, and next day the fight was renewed. 
see, but the balls were flyin’ all round, and I wanted to get away. 

couldn’t see nothin’, though. So I waited, and listened; and at 
last I heard a feller groanin’ beyond me. ‘Hello!’ says I. ‘Hello, 

ourself,’ says he. *Who be yer ?* says I—‘a rebel?’ ‘You're a 

ankee,’ sayshe. ‘So Iam,’ saysI; ‘what's the matter with you ?” 
‘ My leg’s smashed,’ says he. ‘Can't yer walk?” ‘No.’ ‘Can yer 
see?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘ you’re a d—d rebel, but will you do 
me a little favor?’ ‘Iwill,’ says he, ‘ef I ken.’ Then I says, 
‘ Well, ole butternut, I can’t see nothin’. My eyes is knocked out; 
but I ken walk. Come over yere. Let’s git out o’this. You p’int 
the way, an’ I'll tote yer off the field, on my back.’ ‘ Bully for you!’ 
says he. And so we managed to git together. We shook hands on 
it. I took a wink outen his canteen, and he got on to my shoulders. 
I did the walkin’ for both, and he did the navigatin’. An’ ef he 
didn’t make me carry him straight into a rebel Colonel’s tent, a mile 
away, I’m a liar! Hows’ever, the Colonel came up, and says he, 
‘ Whar d’yer come from? who be yer?’ I told him. He said I was 
done fér, and couldn’t do no more shoot’n; an’ he sent me over to 
our lines. So, after three days, I came down here with the wounded 
boys, where we're doin’ pretty well, all things considered.” 

“But you will never see the light again, my poor fellow,” I sug- 
gested, sympathetically. 

‘* That's so,” he‘answered, glibly; ‘* but I can’t help it, you notice. 
I did my dooty—got shot, pop in the eye—an’ that’s my misfort’n, 
not my fault—as the ole man said of his blind hoss. But— 

‘I’m a bold soldier boy,’” 


he continued, cheerily renewing his song; and we left him in his 
singular merriment. Poor, sightless, unlucky, but stout-hearted 
Joe Parsons! 


Mr. Mason Jones, the eminent lecturer, has twice discoursed most 
eloquently upon Curran, the last time at the Academy of Music. He had 
ciowded audiences, and we feel assured that he will prove one of the 
most popular orators that ever visited this country. 


THE sex of eggs, according to a paper lately read by M. 
Genia, before the Academie des Sciences of Paris, may be accurately 
determined ; all eggs having the germs of males having wrinkks on 
the smaller end, while the temale eggs are smooth at both extremities. 


A MICROSCOPIC vertebrate would certainly be a curiosity 
in zoology. Mr.G.C. Wallich figures and describes, in the October 
number of the Magazine of Natural History, a perfect lower jaw, with 
fully developed teeth, found by him in mud dredged up at St. Helen: 
This jaw is only the hundredth of an inch in lenyth, which in propo 
tion would make the animul to which it Lelonged not longer, probab 
than one-twentieth of an inch. 


A POPULAR and animated preacher in Boston. startled l.:s 
hearers, last Sunday afternoon, in a novel manner. Nearthe midds «. 
his discourse he re marked: “‘ Either my heare:s are quite sleepy or 1. y 
sermon is very dull. I will pause afew moments to give the cungr: - 
gation rest.” After the pause in the service the speaker address ¢ an 





audience of wide-awakes, 
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OUR PRIVILEGE. 


Fe F. B. Haste, of California, has written the following lives 8 
the munificent contributions which have been made by that State to 
the funds of the National Sanitary Commission, amoun’ to upwards 
of $250,000. } 
Not ours, where battle smoke upcurls, 
And battle dews lie wet, 
To meet the charge that treason hurls 
By sword and bayonet. 


Not ours to guide the fatal scythe 
The fleshless reaper wields ; 

The harvest moon looks calmly down 
Upon our peacefu: fields. 


The long grass dimples on the hill, 
The pines sing by the sea, 

And Plenty from her golden horn 
Is pouring far and free. 


Oh, brothers by the further sea, 
Think still our faith is warm; 

The same bright flag above us waves 
That swathed our baby form. 


The same red blood that dyes your fields 
Here throbs in patriot pride; 

The blood that flowed when Lander fell 
And Baker’s crimson tide. 


And thus apart our hearts keep time 
With every pulse ye feel, 

And mercy’s ringing gold shall chime 
With valor’s clashing steel. 








AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXXII.-—-ON THE WATCH. 


Very soon after breakfast upon that happy Sabbath of reunion 
and contentment, John Mellish drove Aurora to Felden Woods. It 
was necessary that Archibald Floyd should hear the story of the 
trainer’s death from the lips of his own children, before newspaper 
paragraphs terrified him with some imperfect outline of the truth. 

The dashing phaeton in which Mr. Bulstrode was in the habit of 
driving his wife was brought to the door as the church-bells were 
calling devout citizens to their morning duties ; and at that unseemly 
hour John Mellish smacked his whip, and dashed off in the direction 
of Westminster Bridge. 

Talbot Bulsirode’s horses soon left London behind them, and 
before long the phaeton was driving upon trim parklike roads, over- 
shadowed by luxuriant foliage, and bordered here and theré by ex- 
quisitely-ordered gardens and rustic villas, that glittered whitely in 
the sunshine. The holy peace of the quiet Sabbath was upon every 
object that they passed, even upon the leaves and flowers, as it 
seemed to Aurora. The birds sang subdued and murmuring har- 
monies; the light summer breeze scarcely stirred the deep grass, on 
which the lazy cattle stood to watch the phaeton dash by. 

Ah, how happy Aurora was, seated by the side of the man whose 
love had outlasted every trial! How happy now that the dark wall 
that had divided them was shattered, and they were indeed united! 
John Mellish was as tender and pitying towards her as a mother to 
her forgiven child. He asked no explanations; he sought to know 
nothing of the past. He was content to believe that she had beep 
foolish and mistaken; and that the mistake and folly of her life 
would be buried in the grave of the murdered trainer. 

The lodgekeeper at Felden Woods exclaimed as he opened the 
gates to his master’s daughter. He was an old man, and he had 
opened the same gates more than twenty years before, when the 
banker’s dark-eyed bride had firs: entered her husband's mansion. 

Archibald Floyd welcomed his children heartily. How could he 
ever be otherwise than unutterably happy in the presence of his 
darling, however often she might come, with whatever eccentricity 
she might time her visits ? 

Mrs. Mellish led her father into his study. 

“TI must speak to you alone, papa,” she said; “ but John knows 
all I have to say. There are no secrets between us now. There 
never will be again.” 

Aurora had a painful story to tell her father, for she had to con- 
fess to him that she had deceived him upon the occasion of her 
return to Felden after her parting with James Conyers. 

“TI toid you a story, father,” she said, ‘‘when I told you that my 
husband was dead. But Heaven knows I believed that I should be 
forgiven the sin of that falsehood, for I thought that it would spare 
you grief and trouble of mind; and surely anything would have 
been justifiable that could have done that. I suppose good never 
can come out of evil, for I have been bitterly punished for my sin. 
I received a newspaper within a few months of my return, in which 
there was a paragraph describing the death of James Conyers. The 
paragraph was not correct, for the man had escaped with his life; 
and when I married John Mellish my first husband was alive.” 

Archibald Floyd uttered a cry of despair, and half rose from his 
easy-chair; but Aurora knelt upon the ground by his side, with her 
arms about him, soothing and comforting him. 

“It is all over now, dear father,” she said; “it is all over. The 
man is dead. I will tell you how he died by-and-bye. It is all over. 
John knows all, and I am to marry him again. Tulbot Bulstrode 
says that it is necessary, as our marriage was not legal. My own 
dear father, there is to be no more secrecy, no more unhappiness— 
only love, and peace, and union for all of us.” 

She told the old man the story of the trainer’s death, dwelling 
very little upon the particulars, and telling nothing of her own 
doings that night, except that she had been in the wood at the time 
of the murder, and that she had heard the pistol fired. 

It was not a pleasant story, this story of murder and violence and 
treachery within the boundary of his daughter’s home. Even amid 
Aurora’s assurances that all sorrow was past, that doubt and uncer- 
tainty were to vanish away before security and peace, Archibald 
Floyd could not control this feeling. He was resties: and uneasy in 
spite of himself. He took Jolin Mellish out upon the terrace in the 
afternoon sunshine, while Aurora lay asleep upon one of the sofas 
in the long drawing-room, and talked to him of the trainer’s death 
as they walked up and down. There was nothing to be elicited from 
the young squire that threw any light upon the catastrophe, and 
Archibald Floyd tried in vain to find any issue out of the darkness 
of the mystery. 

“Can you imagine any one having any motive for getting rid of 
this man ?” the banker asked. 

John shrugged his shoulders. He had been asked this question 
so often before, and had been always obliged to give the same reply. 

No, he knew of no motive whieh any one about Mellish could be 
likely to have. 

“Had the man any money about him ?” asked Mr. Floyd. 

* Goodness knows whether he had or not,” John answered care- 
lessly; “but I should think it wasn’t likely he had much. He had 


been out of a situation, I Believe, for some time before he came to 
me, and he had spent a good many months in a Prussian hospital. 
I don’t suppose he was worth robbing.” ‘ 

The banker remembered the two thousand pounds which he had 
given to his daughter. What had Aurora done with that money? 

Had she known of the trainer’s existence when she asked for it? 
and had she wanted it for him? She had not explained this in her 
hurried story of the murder, and how could he press her upon so 
painful a subject? Why should he not accept her own assurance 
that all was over, and that nothing remained but peace ? 

Archibald Floyd and his children spent a tranquil day together; 
not talking much, for Aurora was eompletely worn out by the fatigue 
and excitement she had undergone. What had her life been but 
agitation and terror since the day upon which Mr. John Pastern’s 
letter had come to Mellish to tell her of the existence of her first 
husband? She slept through the best part of the day, lying upon a 
sofa, and with John Mellish sitting by her side keeping watch over 
her. She slept while the bells of Beckenham Church summoned 
the parishioners to afternoon service, and while her father went to 
assist in those quiet devotions, and to kneel on his hassock in the 
old square pew, and pray for the peace of ‘his beloved child. Heaven 
knows how earnestly the old man prayed for his daughter’s happi- 
ness, and how she filled his thoughts; not distracting him from more 
sacred fhoughts, but blending her image with his worship in alter- 
nate prayer and thanksgiving. Those who watched him as he sat, 
with the sunshine on his gray head, listening reverentially to the 
sermon, little knew how much trouble had been mingled with the 
great prosperity of his life. They pointed him out respeetfully to 
strangers as a man whose signature across a slip of paper could 
make that oblorg morsel of beaten rag into an incalculable sum of 
money; a man who stood upon a golden pinnacle with the Roths- 
childs and Montefiores and Céuttses; who could afford to pay the 
National Debt any morning that the whim seized him; and who was 
yet aplain man, and simple as a child, as anybody might see, the 
admiring parishioners would add, as the banker came out of church 
shaking hands right and left, and nodding to the charity children. 

I’m afraid the children dropped lower curtseys in the pathway of 
Mr. Floyd than even before the Vicar of Beckenham; for they had 
learnt to associate the image of the banker with buns and tea, with 
sixpences and oranges, gambols on the smooth lawn at Felden, and 
jovial feasts in monster tents to the music of clashing brazen bands, 
and with even greater treats in the way of excursions to a Crystal 
Palace on a hill, an enthanted fairyland of wonders, from which it 
was delicious to return in the dewy evening, singing hymns of re- 
joicing that shock the vans in which they travelled. 

The banker had distributed happiness right and left; but the 
money which might have paid the National Debt had been impotent 
to save the life of the dark-eyed woman he had loved so tenderly, or 
to spare him one pang of uneasiness about his idolised child. Had 
not that all-powerful wealth been rather the primary cause of his 
daughter’s trouble, since it had cast her, young, inexperienced and 
trusting, a prey into the mercenary hands of a bad man, who would 
not have cared to persecute her but for the money that had made her 
such a golden prize for any adventurer who might please to essay 
the hazard of winning her? 

With the memory of these things always in his mind, it was scarcely 
strange that Archibald Floyd should bear the burden of his riches 
meekly and fearfully, knowing that, whatever he might be in the 
Stock Exchange, he was in the sight of Heaven only a feeble old 
man, very assailable by suffering, very liable to sorrow, and humbly 
dependent on the mercy of the Hand that is alone powerful to spare 
or to afflict, as seemeth good to him who guides it. 

Aurora awoke out of her long sleep while her father was at 
church. She awoke to find her husband watching her; the Sunday 
papers lying forgotten on his knee, and his honest eyes fixed on the 
face he loved. 

‘‘ My own dear John,” she said, as she lifted her head from the 
pillows, supporting herself upon her elbow, and stretching out one 
hand to Mr. Mellish, ‘‘my own dear boy, how happy we are together 
now! Will anything ever come to break our happiness again, my 
dear? Can Heaven be so cruel as to afflict us any more ?” 

The banker’s daughter, in the sovereign vitality of her nature, had 
rebelled against sorrow as a strange and unnatural part of her life. 
She had demanded happiness almost as a right; she had wondered 
at her afflictions, and been unable to understand why she should be 
thus afflicted. There are natures which accept suffering with patient 
meekness, and acknowledge the justice with which they suffer; but 
Aurora had never done this. Her joyous soul had revolted against 
sorrow, .nd she arose now in the intense relief which she felt in her 
release from the bonds that had been so hateful to her, and chal- 
lenged Providence with her claim to be. happy for ever more. 

John Mellish thought very seriously upon this matter. He could 
not forget the night of the murder—the night upon which he had sat 
alone in his wife’s chamber pondering upon his unworthiness. 

“Do you think we deserve tq be hanpy, Lolly ?” he said presently. 
“Don't mistake me, my darling. I know that you’re the best and 
brightest of living creatures—tender-hearted, loving, generous and 
true. But do you think we take life quite seriously enough, Lolly 
dear? I’m sometimes afraid that we’re too much like the careless 
children in the pretty childish allegory, who played about amongst 
the flowers on the smooth grass in the beautiful garden, until it was 
too late to set out upon the long journey on the dark road which 
would have led them to Paradise. What shall we do, my darling, te 
deserve the blessings God has given us so freely; the blessings of 
youth and strength, and love and wealth? What shall we do, dear? 
I don’t want to turn Mellish into a Phalanstery exactly, nor to give 
up my racing-stud, if I can help it,” John said reflectively ; “ but I 
want to do something, Lolly, to prove that I am grateful to Provi- 
dence. Shall we build a lot of schools, or a church, or almshouses, 
or something of that sort? Lofthouse would like me to put up a 
painted window in Mellish church, and a ne’ pulpit with a patent 
soundingboard ; but I can’t see that painted windows and sounding- 
boards do much good in a general way. I want to do something, 
Aurora, to prove my gratitude to the Providence that has given me 
the loveliest and best of women for my true- hearted wife.” 

The banker’s daughter smiled almost mournfully upon her devoted. 
husband. 

“ Have I been such a blessing to you, John,” she said, “that you 
should be grateful forme? Have I not brought you far more sor- 
row than happiness, my poor dear ?” 

**No,” shouted Mr. Mellish emphatically. ‘The sorrow you 
have brought me has been nothing to the joy I have felt in my love. 
My own dearest girl, to be sitting here by your side to-day, and to 
hear you tell me that you love me, is enough happiness t6 set against 
all the trouble of mind that I have endured since the man that is 
dead came to Mellish.” - 

I hope my poor John Mellish will be forgiven if he talked a great 
deal of nonsense to the wife he loved. He had been her lover from 
the first moment in which he had seen her, darkly beautiful, upon 
the gusty Brighton Parade; and he was her lover still. Nu shadow 
of contempt had ever grown out of his familiarity with her. And 
} indeed I am disposed to take objection to that old proverb ; or at least 
to believe that contempt is only engendered of familiarity with 
things that are in themselves base and spurious. The priest, who is 
familiar with the altar, learns no contempt for its sacred images; 
but it is rather the ignorant neophyte who sneers and sniggers at 





reverent as tei] and stutly make him more femilier with his art; its 


eternal sublimity grows upon him, and he worships the far-away 
goddess of Perfection as humbly when he drops his brush or his 
chisel after a life of patient labor, as he did when he first ground 
color or pointed rough blocks of marble for his master. And I can- 
not believe that a good man’s respect for the woman he loves can be 
lessened by that sweet and every-day familiarity in which a hundred 
household virtues &nd gentle beauties—never dreamed of in the ball- 
rooms where he first danced with an unknown idol in gauzy robes 
and glimmering jewels—grow upon him, until he confesses that the 
wife of ten years’ standing is even ten times dearer thau the bride 
of a week’s honeymoon. 

Archibald Floyd came back from church, and found his two chil- 
dren sitting side by side in one of the broad windows, watching for 
his arrival, and whispering together ‘like lovers, as I have said they 
were. 

They dined pleasantly together later in the evening; and a littlr 
after dark the little phaeton was brought round to the terrace steps, 
and Aurora kissed her father as she wished him good-night. 

‘You will come up to town and be present ut the marriage, sir, | 
know,” John whispered, as he took his father-in-law’s hand. 
** Talbot Bulstrode will arrange all about it. It-is to take place at 
some out-of-the-way little church in the city. Nobody will be any 
the wiser, and Aurora and I will go back to Mellish as quietly as 
possible. There’s only Lofthouse and Hayward know the secret of 
the certificate, and they——” 

John Mellish stopped suddenly. He remembered Mrs. Powell’s 
parting sting. She knew the secret. But how could she have come 
by that knowledge? It was impossible that cither Lofthouse or 
Hayward could have told her. They were both honorable men, and 
they had pledged themge!ves to be silent. 

_ Archibald Floyd did not observe his son-in-law’s embarrassment; 
and the phaeton drove away, leaving the old’ man standing on the 
terrace steps looking after his daughter. 

‘I must shut up this place,” he thought, “ and go to Mellish to 
finish my days. I cannot endure these separations; I cannot bear 
this suspense. It is a pitiful sham my keeping house, and .iving in 
all this dreary grandeur. I'll shut up the place, and ask my daughter 
to give me a quiet corner inher Yorkshire home, and a grave in the 
parish churchyard.” 

(To be continued.) 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


GEN. BEAUREGARD proposes in a letter to Bragg to call 
the Uses men Abolitionists, Beiuregard is great at ealling names. 
He calls himself by a name that he never got from his father and mother. 


Put Gen. Pillow’s mind in one scale and an inflated blad- 
der in the other, and the eneral will have a well-balanced mind. 


‘* WELL, that’s always the way with the telegraph folks !”’ 
exclaimed Mrs.jMellow. ** The good news they send us oue day is pret'y 
sartin to be cohtradicted the next. Why, there’s our neighbor Sully 
Shute, who got a story as how her husband had been killed in one of 
the battles, and the day after it was all upect, for it proved to be another 
man! Gin me the old mai) stag: after all,” continued Mrs. Mellow, “ if 
*twas slow, *twas eartin.” 


‘WELL, what next?” said Mrs. Partington, as she inter- 
rupted Ike, who was reading the war news, “the pickets were driven 
in five miles! Bless my poor soul! but that will make a strong fence, 
I suppose they had to be driven in deep to keep the sessionaders from 
digging ovt under them.” 


A CLEVELAND paper hopes that somebody will be hung 
for the surrender of Harper’s Ferry—hopes that “the responsibility 
will be fastened somewhere besides upon the fortunes of war.” But if 
the responsibility can be fostened nowhere but on the fortunes of war, 
we gay, hang the fortunes of war. 


A New Source or Disease.—Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr, the 
historiographer of the Mackerel Brigade, while lately approaching the 
= city encountered a man—or, rather, in his own Johnsonian 
words: 

* When very near the city, on my return home, I met achap, weighing 
aout 225 pounds, who was on his way to a lawyer’s to get his exemp- 
tion from the draft duly filed. 

***See here, my patriotic invalid,” says I, sceptically, ‘how do you 
come to be exempt ?’ ; 

‘““*T am exempt,’ says he, in a profoundly melancholy manner, ‘ be- 
cause I am suffering from a broken heart.’ 

“* Hem,’ says I. 

“* Tt is true,” says he, sniffling dismally, ‘I asked the female of my 
heart to hive me. She said I hadn’t enough postage-stampr to suit her 
ideas of personal revenue, end she didn’t care to do my washiog. That 
was enough ; my heart is broken, andJ am not an able-bodied man.’ 

“ Drafting, my boy, is of a nature to develope the seeds of disease in 
the hitherto healthy human system.” 


A Rake CuHaracTER.—During the recent hearing of appeals 
by the Draft Commissioners, in Philadelphia, one individual came for- 
ward and stated that he had given his age to the deputy-marshal who 
took the enrollment as 44 years. Since then he had m to see his 
mother, who lives in pieatqomery county, and whom he had not seen 
for 10 years. She toid him he was in his 46th year, and he wished to be 
exempt on account of thie fact. We do not think that there is another 
man in the city of Philadelphia, who lives so near his mother, and who 
hes not gone to see her for the long time of ten years. The Commis- 
sioner, of course, refused to exempt this rare specimen, no doubt 
thinking that i: he could live so long without seeing an a parent, he 
|p a = ad leave his wife and family for the short space of nine months, 


A 








Tae Lorp’s Prayer.—One of the members of Congress 
from Long Island, while in Poostingicn, and conversing somewhat 
solemnly with a p of Senators and Congressmen, was flatly met by 
a doubt on the part of one of the Senators as to his sufficient familiarity 
with the Bible to enable him to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Of course the 
member took in Ly ay this impeachment of his moral status, 
an | stoutly his ability to say the said prayer, * or any other 
man.” The Senator backed his opinion by a little money, and offered to 
bet $5 on the point at issue. The stakes being put up and silence 
secured, the maligned thember squared himeelf for the task, and putting 
on his soberest look began as follows; 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep,” ete. 

Having finished the sthnza, he put forth his hand for the $5, upon 
which the Senator remarked, *‘ I had no idea that you could do it,” and 
reli shed the stakes cheerfully, without a thought that he knew eve» 
less it the Lord’s Prayer than the member himself, Of course there 
was some hilarity among the auditors at the result of the wager, and the 
wioner of the beé will probably announce himself as the ‘“ Bible candi- 
date” before the end of another canvas. 


Locksaw.—“ A hairdresser of Milan accidentally received 

a cut with a scythe on the palm of his left hand, near the wrist,” says 
the Milan /talian Me Gazette, “This about the begin- 
of March, 1861. The wound healed in six days. and it was not 

until the 30th of March that, on rising from his bed. he felt some diffi- 
culty in opening his mouth, besides contractions in his left hand which 
he could not stretch out, and pains in the right hip and thigh. During 
the first days these phenomena di ared on going to bed, but com 
menced again as he rose and ex himself to the open air. On the 
10th of April, the gy becoming more in'ense, he was taken to 
the hospital. On the follo day a sp.smodic contraction of te 
muscles of the lower jaw and rig in those of the neck were observed; 
the left hand ex, need a contraction every time it was taken from 
under the othes, and the in the right side continued; the 
pulse was very slightly per teen grains of chloride of barytes 
dissolved in a pound of ‘led. water were prescribed to be taken in 
the course of twenty-four, hours, This treatment was continued until 
the 2ist, when the ptoms w having amost entirely disap- 
Ee arcse a day, and the remedy 
er the patient left the hospital 

s however, that Dr Gherini, of 
success in the case of a 

. On the other hend, he admits 
that Dr. y Sime city, has several times adminis- 
tered it successfully in cases of traumatic lockjaw, and that Dr. Tussani, 
also of Milan, counts one cure by this salt. Another case is related as 
having occurred at Venice, where a young girl of sixteen received a 
slight wound in the wrist, which, appearing very insignificant, ws 
neglected. Symptoms of lockjaw appeared on the following day, which 
were successfully treated by twenty-four grains of aconite in strong 
laurel water, a tablespoonful bein: administered every hour. The dose 


ite was afterwards te thirty-stx grains, and in the 





things which he cannot understand. The artist becomes only more | of the aconi 


course of two days ttre patient was cnred. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
100,000 
Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewellery, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, 
Gents’ Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 
Studs, &c., &c., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for OVE DOLLAR each, without regard 

to value, and not t» be paid for until you know what 

ou are to get. Send_for Circular containing full 

t and partic: lars, Send 25 cents for a Certificate, 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 

208 Broadway, New York. 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, ‘“‘ The Illustrated M e Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 186 


pages. Mailed everywhere in sealed envelopes, on 
receipt of25 cents (stamps). Address 58 Whi St. 
871-6 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only ‘preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioner-, the competition of all 
rominent manufacturers of “Corn Starch” and 
P Prep wed Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmang-, &c., without isinglass, with 
few or no Cees. at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
atly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
font or ene | sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, ch colate. tea, &c. 
Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 
A most delicious article of food for children and 
invalids of all ages. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 
Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LUNG ISLAND. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 
369-80 WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 








Friends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
—I have always on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCK, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
mended and largely used for medical purposes. J. 
MARC MARTIN, Importer, 203 Pearl-st. N. Y. 


THE ALBION, ‘2isisatetetse 





DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITIOS, ORITICI AND 
GENERAL LITERA . 


Paice $3 pzR ANNUM; 6 CEeNnTs PER COPY. 
Gend for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ON OFFICE, 16 Seckmen 8. N. ¥, 


P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 


Engravings, $3; half-dozen cr more, $2 per Copy 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 
000 





Army and Coun Agents !—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS 
No. 2 New Uhambers St., cor. of Chatham St, 000 





The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Meory Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Ly we pews Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

A@ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


sayasten to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 


The Confessions and Experience o1 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at ihe same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being pu to at expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelo , Sin le Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Eeq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 





Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

OCTOR WARNER, 

373-80 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 








Royal Havana Lottery. 


PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.— 


Information furnished. Highest price paid for ey} | w never fails. Free for 25 cts, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


sense showing how may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
OT hhoctnating or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
0: 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermerty H. P. Decraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK aad SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


The best as well es the cheapest of any in us®. Retail price, $2 each. 
«= Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 350-74 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAL.. 


PATENT SPRING BED, 





LECTION NOTICE.—PURSUANT TO 
the vision of the laws of this State, Public 
Notice is areby givem, by the Common Council of the 
City ot New Ycrk, that an Election will be held in the 
several Election Districts of the various Wards of said 
City, on the first Tuesday of December next (being 
the second day of December, 1862. 

The Polls will be held at the places which have been 
duly designated by the Common Council as the places 
at which Elections shall be held in said districts du- 
ring the present year, and the polls will be open at 
sunrise and remain open until sunvet, when they will 
be finally closed. 


THE OFFICERS TO BE VOTED FOR AT SUCH ELEC- 
TION ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


A COMPTROLLER, in the place of Robert T. 


aws. 
A COUNSEL to the CORPORATION, in place of 
Greene C. Bronson. 
An ALDERMAN in each of the Aldermanic Dis- 
tricts of the city having an odd numerical a 
viz :—1st, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 15th and 17th. 
Six COUNCILMEN in each Senatorial District. 
One COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
for each Ward. 
One INSPECTOR OF COMMON SCHOOLS for 
each Wurd. 
Two TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS for 
each “Ward, and such vacancies as may exist in School 


ffices. 
By Order of the Common Council, 
D T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of Common Council. 
Dated New York, Nov. 12th, 1862. 


Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye........... Newly improved. 
Bogle’s Hypérion Fluid......... Forces Hair to grow. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 
Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable 
W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington 8t., Boston. 











SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 


Our Great Portfolio Prize Package still bas the preference 
over all others. We have added an immense List of over Three 
Handred New Articles, from which FIFTEEN TO TWENTY. 
FIVE DOLLARS A DAY CAN BE REALIZED. 

We want all who HAVE, and al! who have NOT, received our 
ol4 Circular, to send | diately (enclosing stamp) for the 
NET CIRCULAR—it far surpasses any thing ever offered to 
AGENTS, SUTLERS, SULDIERS, PEDLARS, and those out 
of exployment. AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 

WEIR & 0O., 34 SOUTH THIRD, PHILADELPHIA. 














S1 24 Procures Atwater’s $1. 


PATENT COPYING PRESS AND BOOK BY MAIL. IT 
Copies WRITING INSTANTLY AND PERFECTLY. A 
CAPITAL ARTICLE. THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREE. 

368-75 J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 

ayable within four years. Good schools and society. 
Frandreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumber Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level positiov, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 87 2-75 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
ering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a oey of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M 

DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 370-82 








RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 


Family Supply Store for 
Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 
For Shirt-making. 
367-74 JAS. PARRISH. 


Do You Want Luxuriant “Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M*« Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price en by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

“— * G. 6 AM, 109 Nassau 8t., New York. 


SONNTAG & BEGGS 








FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 





ATRIMONY MADE EASY; a curious book 
third edition) <-Containing plain, common- 


any person you wish—a curious, scien- 





bloons, American Gold and Silver. 
TAYLOR & O©., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St.,®. Y. 








1,000 AGENTS WANTED. 
The Great Thing of the Times ! 


Lockets, Bracelets, Gold Pens, ete., to be sold for $1 
each, and not be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate with a Cir- 
cular Gving HE articulars. 
374 - FORSYTH & CO., 18 John St., N. Y. 





HOLIDAY 
AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


The most useful and bene- 
ficial are the Patent Sprin 
Rocking Horses, invente 
by Jesse A. Crandall. They 
are not dangerous, like the 
common rocker, and can- 
not be easily upset. They 
expand the chest, and learn 
the rider to git correctly. 
Send stamp inclosed for illustrated circular and 
price list. Also, a large assortment of Sleighs, Pro- 
pellers, Drums, etc., etc. 
000~=CL. TIBBALS, No. 480 Broadway, New York. 








BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS. 


LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS. Cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stumps. Address, 
375-8 MACKEY & Cvu., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF AMERICA. 
Just published, for November, 


FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY 
Containing a 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 
Most exquisitely engraved on Steel, of 


MISS CHASE, 
Daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, the 

most popular Magazine of the day, will in future be 
Embellished with a splendid Full Length Portrait, 
beautifully engraved on Steel, of some istinguished 
American Lady. 
Every one of these superb Illustrations’is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the Magazine 
and will, when complete, form a complete Ga lery of 
American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion. 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 

YZ. Acknowledged to be superior 

Z to all others, 
> 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 








METTAM & CO”S GALVANO ELECTRO ME- 
TALLIC INSOLES Aanp VOLTAIC BELTS, ARM- 
LETS, &c., secured by letters Patent, for the cure of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, and all Nervous Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Ner: ous system ; for Cold Feet, 
or feet rendered unpleasant from undue prespiration, 
the ingoles are infallible appliances. The above 
articles are light, flexible and comfortable to the 
wearer. Office 429 BRUADWAY. Call or send for a 
Circular. 372 


Beauty.—Hwnt’s BLoom or Rosks, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 000 


Get the Best! 
" COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest an’ best thing out. 


Send for Circulars, inclowa <r 
J. G. COOLEY & CO. No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y, 
00 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William St., cor. Frankfort, New York. 





Hold Fast that which is Good. 
to Vy Hair Dye, best in the World. 

Rogie yperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
gie’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples 
aap Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 

Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 


$50.000 worth of Watches, Chains, Pins, Rings, 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War of 1861; Descriptive, Statis- 
tical and Documentary. 


Edited by the Hon. £. G. Squier, late U. 8. Minister 
to Central America. ice 25 ents per number, 

The first volume of this magnificent work is now 
ready. Price #6 50. Itis a complete record of 
the Great Rebellion of 1861 and 1862, from the 
attack on Fort sumter to the present time. It 
is embellished with nearly 800 Splendid Illus- 
trations. The Illus'rations comprise every 
incident of interest, while the battle-scenes are 
masterpieces of effect and accuracy, not sur- 
passed by Horace Vernet. During the entire 
time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has had not 
leas than 20 Special Artists in the Field, besides 
innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who 
have furnished him with Sketches of every 
event of interest. 

This great work also covtains Portraits and Biogra- 
shies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, 

atriots, Rebels and Statesmen. 


Vol. 1 contains 416 imperial folio pages, elegantl 
printed on fine thick paper, manufactured 4 
pressly for this work, which is universally 
acknowledged by the press as the greatest His- 
torical Work of the kind ever issued. 

It embraces all the Official Documents of importance, 
emaniting North and South, with complete de- 
scription of the battles, forces engaged, etc. 


This work can either be had, first volume complete, 
in numb: rs, price $6 50 cents, or in separate 
numbers, price 25 cents. Euch number is bound 
in a tasteful cover, tinted, and embellished with 
beautiful designs, so as to be an ornament to the 
drawing-room table. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrirte Zeitung, or 
German Illustrated Newspaper: 
Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 a year. 
This admirable paper, published in the German lan- 
guage, is of the same size, and contains the same 
numver of pages as FRANK LESLIE’s English 
Illustrated. Itis filled with admirable Illustra- 
tions of the great events of the day, at home and 
abroad, Illustrated Novels, Stories, News, and 
other original and brilliant matter. It has a 
large circulation in Germany, and is universal! 
acknowledged to be THE MOST POPULAR 
AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
It should be found in every German family, for 
it is entirely unexceptionable in the character 
of its literature, and its Illustrations are of the 

highest order of art. 





Prank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 


Published Weekly. Pri e 7 cents per copy or 
$2 50 per year. 

This Splendidly Illustrated Record of the Times is 
published weekly. It contains spirited and 
faithful illustrations of all the leading events of 
the day, both Domestic and Foreign. In its 
pages will be found new and important Inven- 
tions, PORTRAITS of LIVING and DEAD CELEB- 
RITIES, THE GREAT PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS, 
PROMINENT BUILDINGS, PICTURES OF RE- 
MARKABLE SCENERY, ORIGINAL AND AU- 
THENTIC SKETCHES, and supplied by our own 
corps,of Correspondents and Artists in ail parts 
of the world. {t also contains one or more 
deeply interesting Novels, illustrated; short 
and striking Original Stories and Poetry; Bril- 
liant Editorials, Criticisms on Music, the Drama, 
Literature and Art, and a copious and admirable 
Digest of Home, Foreign and Local News. 
FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
is now in its Eighth Yeur, and has reached a 
circulation of 164,000 copies, It will be carried 
out in future with the same spirit which has 
characterised its past successful career. For 
the convenience of those who desire it, we 
issue the Newspaper, in Parts, once in four 
weeks, stitched in a handsome wrapper. Price 
25 cents. 


Prank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


Published Monthly. Price 6 cents, or 75 cents 
a year. 

The best Comic Paper ever published. Contains 
Comic Engravin 8 by the first Artists in the 
Old and New World, together with 16 pages 
same size as FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 

EWSPAPER) of the most humorous Anecdotes, 
Tales, Stories, Bonmots, Curious Sayings—in a 
word, the reader will find in the BUDGET no- 
thing but Wit and Humor. 


a 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


iLLUSTRATED NEWSPAi ER: 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... $2 50 

TWO COPi€S ONE YOAT. «6.6 cececeeeceseccces 4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers ...... 1 50 

One copy for 17 WOCKS ........eeeeeeeeeeees 1 00 
ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... $3 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 1 50 

One copy for 17 WeeKS.....--seceesseeeeees 1 00 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers ......... $3 00 
BUDGET oF FuN: 

One copy for one year, or 12 numbers...... $0 75 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 numbers ......... $6 00 

One copy six months, or 12 numbers ...... 3 00 

One copy three months, or 6 numbers..... 1 50 


(These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War include the U. 8. Postage, which must 
be prepaid.) 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 


ww The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin ton 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


w@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 
by addressing 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 
MUREAY. EDDY * CO., St, Louis, Missouri 























































































FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 
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Attention, Masons and Soldiers. 

I will send (as ay ory ben receipt 
of $1, ahandsome Gold Masonic Pin 
. or Ring, or Pla*ed Vest Chain 

fine Gold Pen and Pencil, or En- 
ved Locket, or Bricelet, or Neck 
Ehain, ora beautiful sctof Jewellery, 
together with my wholesale Circular. 


G. P. GIRTON, 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


,or a 








ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY 
$23 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure, Fit guaranteed. $21 and $24 
amily § 1PSrore of Bosoms Collars and 
F a) " s 
Wristbands, for Shirt making. 366-910 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


| 





AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $2 <Ad- 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. ° 





LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newbernve, Port Royal.. 1 ail other places, should 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS. 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 





Union Prize Packages! 


C. M. DUNN & CO.’S great Headquarters, 118 
Nassau Street, N. Y., and 134 Clark Street, Chivago, 
Ill. Agents, butlers, Merchants an‘ others, please 
send for Circulars of our new styles—(the largest 
Package House in the United States.) 2740 





Ime. Demorest, of 473 Broadway, 
New York, has recontly Introduced a very sm*ll au 
efficient SEWING MACHINE that makes the run- 
ning-stitch exactly like hand sewing. It uses a com- 
mon needle, sews very rapidly, avd is so easily under- 
stood that a child cannot fail to use it with advantage. 
It is so diminutive that it can be carried about without 
inconvenience even in the pocket, and is attached to 
the table like a sewing-bird, and sold at only $5. 
Every lody can have a Sewing Machine, and those 
whe bave one already will find this one a valuable 
auxiliary on account of the running-stitch.—N. Y. 
Independent, 

Every lady, mother, milliner and dressmaker in 
America should have ove. For particulars address 
MME. DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. Machines sent 
by express, and the amount collected on delivery. 

When the money accompanies the order the Ma- 
chines are sent free of Express charges anywhere 
within 2,000 miles.’ When the letter is registered the 
safe receipt of the money and the delivery of the Ma- 
chine at the poiut designated is guaranteed. 3740 


A Capital Book.—‘“‘How to Write, 
HOW TO TALK, HOW TO BEHAVE, and HOW 
TO DO BUSINESS.” Cheap edition, $1 25—nicely 
bound. Gilt $150 Sent prepaid by first post, b 
374-70 FOWLER & WELLS, 3(8 Broadway, N.Y. 








’s Army Portfolio, which every 
Soldicr wants. UNION PAPER and ENVELOPES; 
PBIZE PACKAGES, many varietics, Best and 
Cheapest to be had. Send for NEW Circular. 
G. 8. HASKINS, 35 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 





American Playing Cards. Buy the 
“UNION PLAYING CARDS.” 


The suits are Eagles, Shields, Stars and Flags—Col- 
onel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and 
Major for Jack. You can play all the usual games. 
Four packs seut by mail on receirt of $1. Dealers, 
send for Circular. Address AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ING AGENCY, 14 Chambers street, N. Y. 3730 





$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands un: ivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and l’amilies generally 
—PRICE $10. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wrinzer. 
made or gaivanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out eforder. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PpriceE $8. 
0000 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
APPLY AT ONCE. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 


Canvassere and Agents are notified that the Sub- 
scriyviv. Department at this office is nowmaking ex- 
tensive arrangements for a thorough canvass of the 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR and the MonTH- 
LY MAGAZINE. Liberal inducements are offered to 
local Agents. If you want a profitable Agency, send 
fora Cirenlar. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Agent, 
19 City Hail Syuare, N. Y. 





ard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Medical advice given 
gratis by the Avting Surgeon. Valuable reports on 
the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
sentin sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
dress DR. J. SKILLIN. HOUGHTON, Howard 
Association, No. 2 South Ninth St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

372-3760 





_ To Consutnptives. “a 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 

in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 16 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To.all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he bopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
wilicostthem nothing, and may proveablessing Par 


ties wishing the prescription will please address ‘2 


REV. EDWAED A. WILSON 


W2-BA40 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. ¢ 
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SCENE—NEGRO 


dye want me to wake ye?” 


UNcLE Czsar (yawning)—‘ Lor’ sakes, Mr. 


and I was going to sleep long as 1 liked.” 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 





|Dzc. 6, 1862. 
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QUARTERS, DOWN SOUTH-—TIME, EARLY DAWN, 
OVERSEER (looking in cabin window)—‘‘ Darn you, Cesar, are you going to get up, or 


Hogan, I dreamed it was Fust of January 





A“ HOLIDAY PACKAGE ! 


NOVEL PRIZE 
or the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 
a Family present filled with rich and attractive 
GIFTS FROM SANTA CLAUS—-ontaining beauti- 
ful CHRISTMAS FIRKSIDE GAMES, Merric 
Designs, Charming Sketches, Panorama of HOLI- 
DAY FUN, Shadows on the Walls, Laugbable, Fine 


Just out, a splendid and entirel 
PACKAGE 


Writing Paper, Envelopes, Fiue Jewellery, and nu-| * 


merous other Nick-Nax—a truly handsome Christmas 
Package. Retail price only 25 cents, Newsdealers, 
&c., supplied. Send your orders. Circulars sent 


free. S. C. RICKARDS & CO, 102 Nassau Stree‘, 
N.Y. Largest and oldest Prize Package House ia 
the world. 3750 





$40 per Minnth and expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS,, 
Boston, Mass. 372-840 


THE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF AMERICA. 








* Just published, for November, 


FRANK LESLIE'S MONTHLY 


Contajning a 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 


Most exquisitely engraved on Steel, of 


MISS CHASE, 
Daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of Frank Lrsiiz’s MonTHLy, the 
most popular Megazine of the day, will in future be 
Embellished with a splendid Full Length Portrait 
beautifully engraved on Steel, of some distinguished 
American Lady. 

Every one of these superb Illustrations is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the Magazine 
and will, when complete, form a complete Galiery of 


American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion. 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 
Acknowled¢: d to be superior 

to all others, 
© 495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Agencies throughout the 













Uaited States. 0000 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, 
New York Ciry—37 Park Row. 


WasuHincion, D. C.—F and 7th Streets. 


MESSRS. MUNN & CO., Publishers of the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN and Patent Solicitors for the 
last seventeen years, would announce to the public 
that they never possessed better facilities for obtain- 
ing Letters Patent and transacting all kinds of busi- 
ness before the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been engaged 
in procuring patents they have acted as Attorneys for 
more than SEVENTEEN THOUSAND patentces. Nearly 
one-third of all the applications for patents annually 
mide in this country are conducted through the 
** Scientific American Patent Agency,” and nearly all 
the patents secured abroad by American citizens are 
taken through this Office. 

In making am application for a patent, all the in- 
vent or is required to do is to furnish a model with an 
explanation of the operation and advantages claimed. 
The drawings, petition, epecification and other papers 
are prepared and presented at the Patent Office by 
Munn & Co., who have a large corps of engineers, 
draughtsmen, specification writers and copyis s in 
constant employment. Papers prepared at short 
notice. ' 

Pamphlets of instruction, announcing the amount 
of fees, size of model, and other information as to the 
best mode of obtaining patents in this and all foreign 
countries, are furnished free on application. 

For further particulars address 


MUNN & Co., 
Publishers of the SCIBNTIFIC AMERICAN, 








374-70 





No. 37 Park Row, New York. :j - 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION ! 
And Everything in the Skating Line. 





..way 
York, 
Te’escopic Smoxing 
8 and Chargers. 


-= a F*.. . 
270. 452 F: 


Sportsmen's eps, 

Between Canal and Howard Streets, New 
Only depot for ‘“ Ludden’s” 
0000 Tube 





TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Sténes, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, blocks, Rich Porcelain Articles ot 
Art and Luxury. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
HowseE IN Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





- f Roti ES BE 
10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Send for a Circular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Laandss—TO ALL WANTING FArRMs, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise. 
ment of Vineland, on page i75. 372-750 








Fountain’s India and American-Indian 
STORE, 653 Broadway, N.Y. S1LK Goons, Fans, 
NOVELTIES, ARTICLES for KurorE and HoLimpay 
PRESENTS, many of wiich cannot be obtained elsc- 
where. Wholesale and retail. 372-60 
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WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 









SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $18, $24 and $27 
PER DOZEN 









Sclf-Ieasurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 
prices, and drawings of d:fferent styles of shirts and 
collars sent free everywhere. 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
000 Yo. 387 BROADWAY. 










STEINWAY & SONS’ 





Are now cousidered Vue best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and &% 
Walker St., near Broaiway, N.Y. Send for Circular, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


—— | 











Highest Fremium, World’s Pair, 
LONDON, 1862. 
SEE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


375-80 OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 


a, we &. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FAT. 


B@- SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 
Ballou Bros., 
REMOVED TO 
403 Broadway, 
New York. 

Vor sal? vy uli we principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St. N. Y. 
(ar For Specimen by Mail, two stamps. 











ti Established 1840. 
000 





NOW READY, 
THE FIRST WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, 
. FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILGLUSTRATUD 42zUuMaANAC, 
AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


. 
This is the most so:endid and comprehensive work of the kind ever published, far excelling its London 
prototype. It contains (4 Pages small folio, and upwerds of CO Engravings in the highest style of Art. Its 
Letterpress is a complete vade mecum of useful and statistical knowledge, never before collected together in 


A 


one publication. 
Il.ustrated Cover, printed in Colors) 25 Cents. 


TABLE OF 


Astronomical Phenomena, &« 
Division of Time. 
Meteorological Notes. 
Facts about Reckoning Time. 

How to Foretell the Weather. 

The Population and Races of the World. 
The Governments of the World. 

The Armies and Navies of the Worl. 
The Koyal Families of the World. 
Population of Chief Cities in the World. 
The United States, Historical, Statistical, &c. 

The Population of the United States. 

ihe ent of the United States; Executite, 


onal, &c. 
The Hierarchy of the United States. 
The Rebel Government. 
The a, and Navy ot the Rebel Government 
Courts of | aw. 
Electoral History of the United States. 





The Calendar is calculated for all 





places in the United States. Price (in a handsome 


CONTENTS. 


Popular Vote for President, 1852, 56 and °60. 
Chief Ufficers of United States, 1774 to 1863. 
State Governments. 

Rates of Postage. 

Naturalization and Rights of Suffrage. 

Pay of Army and Navy Officers. 

Dictionary of Military Terms. 

Longest Day in every part of the World.) 
Dimensions of lar © Bicumers. 

Length of Steamship Routcs. 

The Fastest Passages Made. 

Sizes of Theatres. 

Popular Names of States. 

Public Libraries. 

ye of Fifty-two days in the Year. 
Abstract of Eight Censuses—White and Slave. 


Military Statistics. 
McKay’s Report of Ironclads of France and England. 
ete., etc., etc., otc. — 


hoe 








Also Now Ready, the SIXTH Bidition of ~ 


FRANK LESLIE'S COMIC ‘ALMANAC 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF ALL THE COMIC ALMANACS. 


32 6, full of 
Caleatar Ane, of thes Moon, and highly en 
Almanac contains nearly 100 Engravings. Pri 


> eeerevings and entertaining matter. 
RE Asposeatieal and Chronological Memoranda. 7215 
ce 10 its. 





It has also a comp!<t* 








